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TO COME AGAIN. 





BY WM. MACKINTOSH. 





Has Winter stole, poor plant, each flower 
That you in sunny hours graced ? 

Or bave you In bis grasping power 
Those bright-huea robes of beauty placed 


Oh, no; he did not steal, but cast 
My «arb aside because it could 

Not shield me frem the biting vlast; 
And asa parent loving should, 


He me dissolved and lulled to sleep 
By sighing winds, and o’er my bed, 
To shelter me from storm's fell sweep, 
liis hands a snowy mantle spread, 


He bade me rest till Mether Spring 
May work a newer dress to wear, 

When birds all tune their throats and sing 
Of Heaven's wisdom, love and care. 


So were I not then gone awhile 
You'd neither miss me much or mourn, 
Nor greet me with a welcome smile 
When wreathed in bloom I "gain return. 
See milked 


A Strange Wooing. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SEAROH OF HIM,” 
“WHICH WAS HER DEAREST ?”’ 
“UNDER A CLOUD,’’ “‘aA SLEEP- 

ING PRINCESS,’ ETO. 





CHAPTER X. 
HE next morning, when a visit to the 
T Louvre was suggested, Ethel declared 
herself to be too ill and too tired to go. 

‘“‘Well, we will stay in Paris another day, 
then,’’ was Lord Eynesford’s quiet re- 
sponse. 

Finding trom this that he was deter- 
mined that she should go out with bim, 
she yielded with the best grace she could, 
and the three sallied forth together. 

It was impossible, however low the girl’s 
spirits might be, tor her to help being in- 
terested as they wandered through the 
long galleries, and gazed at the various ob- 
jects of art which filled them. 

Good Mrs. Devon was constantly tinding 
herself so tired that she was obliged tosink 
down upon a seat, entreating his lordship 
to take Ethel to look at something mean- 
while; but, whenever this happened, Ethel 
sat down too, 

“] am tired as well; I said I was, before 
we came,”’ said the girl obstinately. 

This persistent refusal to be left alone 
with the Earl, made Mrs. Devon angry. At 
last they came to the Venus of Milo, and 
before this Ethel stopped, spell-bound. The 
majesty, the simple, dignified beauty of 
the great masterpiece aimost took away 
her breath. She was lost in a dream of 
art. 

Two ladies were coming down the gal- 
lery where the party stood. None of the 
party saw them coming, for Ethel was gaz- 
ing at the Venus, Lord Eynesford’s eyes 
were fixed upon her, and Mrs. Devon, 
seated on a comfortable lounge, had closed 
hers tor a moment. 

“The ladies drew nearer, the elder lean- 
ing upon the arm of the younger. They 
paused before the statue, almost touching 
the couple standing by the iron railing sur- 
rounding it. 

There was a momentary gleam in the 
splendid dark eyes of the younger lady, 
her lips parted, her breath came quickly. 

“Ranult! This is a strange place to 
meet!” 
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which the four stood and looked at one 
another; bat in that moment Cora had 
taken in both the alteration in the Earl’s 
appearance and the tout ensemble ot his be- 
trothed. Then Lord Eynesford raised bis 
hat, and offered his hand to both !adies. 

“Mrs, Beautort—Miss Beautort —I am de- 
lighted to meet you again! Are you stay- 
ing long in Paris? Allow me to introduce 
you to Miss Devon—and Mrs. Devon,’’ he 
added, as the elder lady came up. 

Ethel was fascinated at the sight ot Cora’s 
beauty. She was at once interested in this 
handsome woman who called the Warl 
“Ranulf”’, 

The possibility of his having a christian 
name seemed never to have dawned upon 
her. She watched them both intently. 

‘(How strange that we should meet here!’’ 
said Cora. “It is such along, long time 
since you and I met—is it not, Ranulf?” 

“Yes,’”’ he returned abruptly. “We 
parted in troubled times, and I have not 
yet accomplished the end I had in view 
when you saw me last,”’ 

His words were accompanied by a slight 
knitting of the brows. 

“No,”’ she said, lowering her voice sym- 
pathetically; ‘but I suppose you have given 
up the quest now?” 

“Indeed! Why should you 
that?”’ 

She glanced over her shoulder at Ethel, 
who had turned away as if the conversation 
did not interest her. Cora’s eyes reated on 
the girl with a look of intense hatred which 
would have horrified any one who had 
seen it. 

“All the world has heard of your idyllic 
courtship,” she said slowly. ‘You nave at 
last found a heart to beat responsive to 
yours—a girl who is willing to take you, 
and whatever suspicions you are pleased 
tu think surround you, into the bargain.”’ 

The Earl stepped a pace nearer to her, 
with a quick gesture of impatience. 

‘‘What does it matter what all the rest ot 
the world think of you, it she believes in 
you!” coneiuded Miss Beaufort calmly. 

‘Miss Devon does not know,” said her 
companion in a low voice—“she is not 
aware of the scandal concerning me which 
was diligently spread abroad at the time ot 
my brother’s death; for she has lived all 
her life away from Grange-le-Cross. I do 
not wish her to hear what the world was 
kind enough to say of me until I can also 
jet her see proofs of my innocence. Will 
you oblige ine by not mentioning the sub- 
ject to her?”’ 

Cora’s tace, as he thus unexpectedly puta 
weapon into her hands, was a study. It 
was as if he handed her a dagger, and had 
shown her, at the same time, his one vul- 
nerable point. When her opportunity came 
she would take advantage of it. 


suUppes. 


had not brought him perfect happiness; he 
did not smile at all now. His face was in- 


and unimpassioned. 

Only one thing was ciear—he had forgot- 
ten! Had he only greeted her differently 
—had he betrayed, by look or sign, that he 
had not forgotten those bygone days, she 
might have forgiven him; but his indifler- 
ence hardened her, and strengthened her 
desire for revenge. 

With a light, careless intimation that she 
would carry out his wishes and avoid allu- 
sions to Lord Glanvil’s death, she turned 
to her rival, and remarked, with an obvious 
desire to draw her into conversation: 

“You are fond of sculpture, Miss—De- 
von?’”’ 

Ethel turned towards her; and the help- 
less rage in Cora’s heart grew ftiercer, as 
she realized how different this girl was 
from the “ornamental milkmaid” she had 
imagined her to be, 

“Yes,’’ answered [thel; “I am fond of 
sculpture—very. I was mentally compar- 
ing the things here with those in the Vati- 
can—the endless Cwsars, you know. 


** "These later busts one counts by scores, 
Ilalf emperors and quarter emperors,’ ** 


vote otared, She was aclever woinan; 
but she did not read Browning. She could 
hot follow Ethel’s train of thought; in tact, 
she was thorougaly contused at tinding that 
the Earl’s ‘‘rustic beauty’’ was a lovely 
and most refined giri, dressed in perfect 
taste, who had seen Rome and the Vatican. 
“She will make quite a sensation when 
she is presented,’’ thought Cora, “Oh, how 
I hate her!”’ 
It she had been lookine at Lord Eynes- 
ford, she would have seen a smile light up 
his face, as he continued Ethel’s quotation: 


** *One loves a baby face, with violets there - 
Violets instead of laurels in the hair, 
As those were a.l the little brows could bear,* 


Do you think laurels inarpropriate to the 
brows of youth, Miss Beaufort?” he asked 
quietly. 

He knew that Ethel had turned her face 
to him, and was looking with wonder in 
her blue eyes at the idea of his quoting 
poetry. 

“] don’t know—I never thought about 
it,’’ said Cora, tee.ing vaguely vexed. 

‘‘] think they are inappropriate,”’ said 
Ethel. 

“Why do you think so?” asked Kynes- 
ford, turning swiftly to reply to the first 
voluntary remark she had made to him 
since she came to Paris, 

“}.aure)s should be the reward of merit. 
The very young cannot win them, The 
laurels on the brows of baby Prvotus would 
simply mean rank—such laurels would 
weigh heavily as lead.’’ 





She had often pictured to herself her tirst 
meeting with Fynesford; but never had 
she looked forward to such agony as this. 
He was neither glad nor sorry to see her- 
he was simply indifferent. The sight of her | 
tace was nothing to him—nothing! 

She recalled, a8 she stood there, with her | 
ready society smile on her lips, how he had 
lain on the grass at her feet, one sunimer 
long ago, telling ber that his whole soul | 
was wrapped upin her. As she looked at 
him now, her heart beat storinily, her 
pulses quickened. 

Her first glance at him had been accoin- 
panied vy an almost overwhelming teeling | 
of tenderness, because he was so altered— | 
ob, 8o altered! That gwirl—that ornawenta! 
milkmaid, who was doubtless only too 





The Ear! started a little—a very little. It | 
was nearly eight years since any one had 
addressed him by his Christian name. He 
turned, and, instinctively, Ethel turned 
too; and her eyes met the baletul glance of 
Cora Beaufort, 

There was amoment’s pause, duriog 





giadto marry Lord Eynesford—had never 
known Ranulf Warristoun. 

Oora had no other feeling than pity for 
bim, as she remembered what he had been 
—the noble face, the brilliant eyes, the 
siuile, made more fascinating by the touch | 
of melancholy. Surely hig engagement 





| think of remaining in 





“Do you two always talk in this strain?’’ 
asked Cora, wishing she could annihilate 
them both. 

“What, about laurels?” said the Karl. 
“| don’t think the subject ever came up 
You did not teil me how long you 
Paris, Miss Beau- 


before. 


fort?”’ 
“It is uncertain, 
froin my brother,’’ 
‘‘Ah—how is Lisle? Well, I hope?’ 
“Very well, thank you. He is going to 
inarry the youngest Miss Hesketh, of Gains- 
bridge.”’ 
“Indeed! If you will give me his ad- 
dress, I will write and congratulate him.”’ 


Weare waiting to hear 


“You don’t mean that you would really | 
take all that trouble for on of our family?” | 


said Cora ironically. 


scrutable as a mask; his utterance quiet 


| 
| 
} 


She was leaning against the pedestal of | 
one of the antiques, looking beautiful yet 


dangerous. 
Her words brought the color to his face. 
“I suppose 1 ought to apologize tor a 


qk ‘> 
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great deal of nanhest ” he said; “but I have 
been such a wanderer for the past eight 
years ” 

“Oh, please don’t apologize,’’ she replied 
languidly; “there is no particular reason, 
that I know of, why the Earl ot Eynesford 
should remember Ranulf Warristoun’s in- 
timate triends!”’ 

“You are severe, Miss Beaufort!’ 

“Am I, Lord Eynesford? Excuse my 
taking such a liberty. I was thinking of 
the days when I was Cora and you were 
Ranulf.”’ 

“Those days are over then?’’ he said in. 
terrogatively. 

“They are—over,’’ as she gave him her 
her hand. ‘Good-bye! 1 suppose I ought 
to say itis a great pleasure to have met you; 
but I almost think the meeting has given 
me more pain than pleasure—you recall 
80 many old memories; and it is seldom 
an unmixed pleasure to contemplate the 
past.”’ 

“Very seldom,” he said meditatively. 
“That being the case,'I had better say good- 
byeat once, and leave you to the doubtless 
far more agreeable contemplation of the 
present.” 

Mrs. Beaufort, who had been seated, talk- 
ing to Mra, Devon, now rose, 

“Are you going to Chateau St. Etienne?’ 
she asked of him. 

‘*Yes—to-morrow.” 

“Ob, indeed! And when does the wed- 
ding take place?”’ 

“Two days after, I believe.” 

Mrs. Beaulort paused, unable to find 
words to express her astonishinent. Then, 
recovering herself, she shook hands with 
Ethel, murmuring some incoherent con- 
gratulations, and adding a hope that, when 
she came to England, they should see her 
at Park Lane. 

The Earl steod still, watching Cora and 
her mother as they moved deliberately 
away. The expression on his face showed 
that he was puzzled, 

‘(Miss Beaufort was engaged to my bro- 
ther,’’ he said to Mrs, Devon. 

“Oh, yes; I remember her, Lord Mynes- 
ford! I remember seeing ber in church at 
Grange-le-Cross, before Lord Gilanvil went 
abroad. She is as handsome as ever, | 
think.” 

“She has not altered,” hesaid laconically 
“Ethel is looking tired; we had better go 
and find the carriage.” 

Cora and her mother walked on, away, 
out ot sight of the Devons. Then Corasud- 
denly stopped, and sank down upon @ seat 
as if her strength had forsaken her. 

“These heated rooms make ine teel taint; 


I must sit down a little while,’’ she said, in 
a stified voice. “Go on, nauma—!I will 
join you when I am better.”’ 

Mrs. Beaufort walked away, and Cora 
laid her head back, closing her eyes 

“She does not love him in the least. Is 
it possible that a man of his penetration 
cannot see it? Yet she does not look mer- 
cenary—it is a different sort of face —some- 
thing sweet about the expression of the 


mouth; she is surely not the sort of a girl 
to marry foratitle. Never mind—I know 
my cue now! I shall have less acuteness 
than I hav6 given inyself credit for, if I do 
not succeed here!”’ 

The sound of approaching footsteps roused 
her. She looked up to se6 Hector litzwar 
rene standing beside her. A strange look 





came into her eyes as she gazed search 
ingly at him. 
‘‘Here you are!”’ 
ot bis old animation. 
to myself for finding you. 
hotel, heard you were here, followed you, 
and have not been in the building half an 
hour. 1 call that quick work!” 
He took a seat beside ber, while she still 
gazed anxiously upon him. 
‘Have you met ’ she beyanand then 


besaid, with somesipznus 
“] take some credit 


I called at the 
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paused, laving ber hand lightly upon his E hel excuse? berself from joining them, 


arin. 

“Met any one | know? Yes. 1 have. 
How #trange! Did you see them?” 

“You met—them?"’ ahe sa's', speaking ae 
thoug the words cost her a great effort. 


“Yeu the Forbes-Hendersonsa, He was 
not 'ookines well.’ 
“Oh, no them -1 did not mean tiem! 


Lord Eynesford and Miss D. von are bere, 
tow.” 

lt uttered a sharp exelamation, half 
starting to bis feet; but she kept bim back 
with a gentle towel, 

“No-you must not go; if you go now 
you “ill netoenly annoy Lord Eynestord, 
bul vou will spoil ay plans" 

‘Your plans —what are they?’ he asked 
earn stl 
tell 


"she replied, 


I «all you; you are 


ooking alt 
under her hewvs 


betvee teee=trasthaliy frog 


‘) ttixe ie tt to ‘vean ally, if you 


myourp ana?’ 
Your plan« Cora’ What are 


! Mtr bie alifort, 


they?” 
returned 
last worda 


who had 


tocneh th 
Toneboot rmheutuatisin, manmnia 


fear said Cora, ra sing ber large, inne. 
~—'*a Louch of 
st here in oy should «and ay 
voto M les Bain «—do you 
re ete bert at low ly, quaint itt: place 


What the waters 


prtevers te ther mother's face 


tine 


pie mer St bitter «? mnt te 


“i Don't you feel inclined to 


trv the 


morte 
Suters too, Mr. Fitzwarrene?” 

L thoorek weeur pian ise xcellent,’’ he sald, 
With , reat pravity, ; 


CHAPTER XI, 


tl VME seemed to have come back 
\ ‘unin When the carriage drove up to 
./ Croatewu St Btuienne, bringing Lord 
Loyvnestord, his fences, and her mother. 

lt was anold Preneh castle of the Re- 

‘ ‘ ere wits tots secluded posi. 
tin, iL bad escaped the horrors of the Rev. 


ov Not soils own rs, 


| Lacours of St. Mienne bad perished 
the Remo oof lerror—dyv ng, like 
f th haute nohlesse of France, a 


{ ti beller than they had lived. One 
ertat Greory = Laecour, bad ercap a 
sre, and lead fled to that refuge for 
dhestitect lowland. Us lands were 
fscated, bot the hateau itself, not bap- 
i bw to present any altractions to the 
| Repotlicans of the district, bad re 

tee iiply 
Py oa » Lacour had a son born tobim in 
Lioclated; that son was at college with 


the Welbl-teiggh 


hiynosterd. “Phe rich young Karl and 
pP nbiless son of the French 
reltwee Count forun dia friendship, 

hi y went to France together, and they 
the forgotten and . 


revisited desolate cha- 


tau, oliveh strack the Karl ot Eb yuestord’s 
fancy. tf Was you gy, rich, unencumb re 
ed, and entirely his own laster; so be 


contrived to puta handsome suum into the 
pocketotl Gorges Lacour, by purchasing 
the dilapidated old toans on, 

Pwo years a'ter this purchase was com- 
pleted the two youug men quarrelled vies 
lently. 

Tradition said that they met in the woous 
near St huenoe, and that Lord Kynestord 
lett his friend there with a death-wound 
through the breast; but the cause of the 
querrel Was Unknown, 

lhere was a level bowling-green before 
the chateau. and on one side asquare pond, 
on which sailed lordly swans, 

The out in terraces; 
Weather stained statues stood with baskets 
on their shoulders, overgrown with climb 


guard nh Was laid 


ing geraniams; the yew trees along the 


upper terrace were cut to rm present pea- 
cocks, and the pray stone walls were 
simot ered in Virginia creep rT, glowing 
with oll its autumnal glories of gold and 


critmson 
In thee ntre of the bowling-green atiny 


fountain threw up a thread-like jet of 











nor did she appear at dinner. 

Trois «as a great disappointment to Land- 
ry, the major-domo, who bad arranged the 
dining table with exquisite effect, in the 
bope of pi-asing the future Countess. 

The Earl and bis future mother-in-law 
sat Opposite to each other at the table, 
which Landry had placed near one of tne 
open Frencu windows, The table «rna- 
ments, candelabra, dess rt-dishes and 
flow. r vas 8, were all in old cha-ed silver. 

The ripe peaches, warm-color d autumn 
leaves and deep golden and crimson da: lias 
made a delightful study ot color, rics, yet 
subdued, against the snowy damask, The 
servants moved silently to and fro across 
the black polished tHoor, The wide hearth 
was filled with sunflowers, 

Th Karl was very sil nt during dinner, 
a d aft) rwards paced alone outside the 
windows, up and down the terrace, wilh- 
out bis usual Cousolat on of a clyar. 

Mrs. Devon retired early, payin: Ethel 
4 Viriton ber way t) bh or room, She found 
Lhe girl lying oO. ber sofa with a book, ana, 
telling ber not to burry ber elf the next 
morning, as the Earl did not want th m to 
beat the church before el ven, she kissed 
her che k, which was cool and passive,and 
left the room, 

When she r ached ber own apartment 
she sat down to think over the strange 
drama in which she was playing a part. It 
wasa wondertul piece of good fortune, +o 
doubt. Ler daughter was to bea Count ss! 

It wa~ indeed a triutoph for the agent's 
wife; but there was something about it 
which puzzled her—sometbing unsatistact- 
ory. She. ever saw the slizhtest att mpt 
atlove making between the two, In fagt, 
they scarcely ever addressed Gach other, 
as laras she knew, 

She had noticed that, for the past two 
days, Ietvel bad worn a lovely diamo d 
ring. bevond that there was notuing to in- 
timate that they lovers. Still she 
tried to conse berself, O .ce marri-djand 
| ft together in this charming spot, they 
inust grow to lov. @ach other; besid 8, What 
other motive than lovecou d the Karl have 
bad for making Ethel his bri ‘6? 

So thinkin, she rose, and was beginning 
her toil tte, when a knock at 
startled ber, 

“Comein!’ she said; and the door opened 
slowly to admit litiel, in a white wrapper, 
her glossy bair banging loose about fer, 
ber face as white as ber gown, her lips part 
ed and searlet. The girl closed the d or 
apd #» t down her candle, 

“My child, what is the matter?” asked 
her mother, , 

“The matter? Oh—nothing!"’ said Ethel, 
speaking as if scarcely aware of what she 
Was saying. 

Her mother approached her in some anx- 
iety, and took one of the passive hands in 
herown. It wascold. The girl had seated 
herse fon the end of the bed, leaning one 
elbow against the brass foot-rail, and her 
white cheek upon i 
“My child, you are as cold as a stone!” 
said Mra. Devon. “Whatis it? Did you 
want me?’”’ 

“Yes; | think so, I don’t know. 1 came— 
I think I came to say good night,” 

‘1 am afraid you have taken a chill. 
Let me give yu some nitre.”’ 

“Yeu; thatisit J bave taken a chill,” 
answered Ethel mechanically. 

“Dear, dear—you are not going to be ill 
just now, surely!” said Mra, Devon, “It 
all comes of traveling with the car wind- 
ows open; but the air seemed as mild as in 


were 


the door 


July. Whatecan I do tor you?” 
Kthel rose, and walked twice up and 
down the room without speaking. Pres. 


ently she stopped, ber fingers on the handle 
of the door. 

“What [ really came for, was to ask—if 
[ may sleep with vou to-night ——Ohb, 
mother—imother!”’ 
“My darling!’ Mrs. Devon went to her 
at once, “The excitement bas been too 





wal or, Which quivered in the warm eirand 
dropped with a musical tinkle into a stone 
On the edge of the basin a 
little stove faun blew bis pipes, with cheeke | 
ditipled with laught rand quaint, pointed, 


furry ears, 


Dreasita leet athe. 


rh re old-world as- 
place, which, in happier | 
. 
ony notlced it asa prison r might, 


to whom itis said 


was a qulet, sunny, 
pect about the 
iomrentis, Would have del. bted Ethe 


lays 


“Th is tee foal stage of your Journey; 
you bave reached the place in which you 
re perpetual captivity,” ; 

Mrs Dove € Oth t at the most beautiful 
sdever seen, When they bad 
walked all over the grounds 
tii the hard 


are toen 


place ste | 
T eles slie 
», Wondering lo see the orauge 
led wath fruit, t @ grapes ripening 
“6 ' puirpele tm the Ope@h air, and lhe 


mMoibi. 


| not 


much for you—all so rapid—over-hurried, 
I think; though of cours+ bis anxiety can- 
but be flattering. Of cours» you can 
sleep with Ethel. Don't ery—don’t 
cry, there’s a pe ; it will exhaust you!” 
Fora few moments the girl placed her 
aris round her mother’s neck, and gave 
way to two or toree shuddering sobs which 
shook her from bead to foot. Th n ave 
seemed suddenly to rally and coll ct ber- 


Ine, 


the loving uncomprehending touch of the 
mother’s hand restored the girl's self-ps- 
session by degrees. At last, with a deep 
sigh, she stood up. 

“What a strange attack,” she said calmly 
—“it is over-tatigue, I think! Did I 
trighten you, poor mother? No; [ am not 
going to be lll. I think, after all, [ willnot 
sle~p with you to-night—I have one or two 
things to see to. Good nighbt.”’ 

“But, Ethel——” begen Mrs. Devon. 

“If you are anxious, come to me in half 
an bour’s time. You will find me in bed 
and asleep,” said Ethel. “I wonder if 1 
sball ever bid you go -d night again, mother? 
How litthe you and I bave had of each 
other's company in our lives!” 

She took up ber candle again, and the 
next moment wes zone. Her mother went 
to th» door, and watched the slim figure in 
its white soft draperies walk down the dark 
wide gallery. 

With the soft sound of Ethel’s closing 
door, the whole of the chateau was pro- 
toundly still. Tothe Ear of Eynestord,as 
hesat by the window, watching the moon- 
it scene, it seemed as if the night would 
never end, 

7 e * * * 

In the afternoon of the day of Ethel De- 
von's arr val at St. Etienne, a nan wes 
salking quickly down a retired back street 
in Paris” tle was plainly dressed, and it 
was diflicult, from a tirst glance, te decide 
whetber he wasagentieman or not. He 
was evidently not at all familiar with the 
dingy locality through which be was pass- 
ing, for he paused several tives lo ask the 
way. 

At last he stopped before a tall dark 
block of lodging-houses, and rang the beil 
of one of them. 

A dirty greasy-looking woman came in 
answer to his summons, and looked at him 
from top to toe, 

‘No rooms likely to suit Monsieur,” she 
said sullen'y. 

“| want none. Does M. Lacour inbabit 
one of Madame’s spacious and airy apart- 
ments?” 

“Te old Lacour? 
' thank the Saints, 
to see bim?’’ 

“}] do. I am his son.” 

“His son! But to think of that! I swear 
to you, Monsi-ur, that I always do my best 
to make your father comfortable. He is the 
only one of all my tenants who pays regu- 
larly.” 

‘1s be at home now?” 

“But yes; he seldom goes out. 
a trifle infirm, and there are many stairs.” 

Sne took a key from a long row banging 
in the passaze, and directed the young man 
up the steep, b ack, mysterious ascent that 
she called a s'aircase, 

Tne visitor, with a moody expression on 
his tace, went up. When he had nearly 
rvacbed the top he paused, and unlocked a 
door leading to the suite of two rooms in- 
habited by his father, 

His light tap elicited a querulous “Come 
in,” and he entered. 

An old man, small, lean, and sbriveiled, 
sat belore the stove, stirring a cup of broth. 
He was neatly dressed, but his unsborn 
chin bristled with white stubble. His bair 
stood in erect tufts round his beacl; his tace 
was yellow and wrinkled; but his jet-black 
eyes gleamed with almost the brilliancy 
ot youth. 

He turned as his visitor entered, and 
stared at him fixedly. Pres: ntly a look of 
annoyance and contempt overspread his 
features, 


Yes, he is here still, 
Does Monsieur wish 


pitched, distinct voice. 

His son inclined his head to receive tbis 
paternal greeting. Then he closed thie door, 
advanced to a chair, brought it near to the 
old man, and sat down. 

“And bow dost thou find thyse!f, my 
father?’ 

“As ever—a tixed and useless being. 
Here la, and bere I shall be, I suppose, 
until I start for Pere la Chaise. And how 
art thou’’’ 

“Say thou art glad to see me, my father.’ 
“It is small pleasure t)» see the unduti- 
ful,’’ was the tart response ot M. Lacour, 
senior. 

Perbaps the younger man, as he sat in 
this room, tue rent for whic.) came out of 
his pocket, and saw the old man clothed 
with clothing he bad paid tor, eating and 





self. She stood up, moved away, and 
seated herself in a chaira litle way off, | 
Her white slend)r bands lay cle nehed | 
upon the dark velvet arms, but the par- | 
OXSSIn Was over, 
Mrs. Devon brought her sal volatile, | 
soaked her handkerchiet in eau de Cologne, 
and then sat down, beld one of the cold 
rigid bands and waited. 
in the room for about 
& quart rotan bour, It seemed as though 


There was silence 


drinking food which his money had pro- 
cured, might have thought the accusation 
uncalled tor; but he appeared to tind seme 
sting init,for he rested bis chin on his thin, 
nervous brown band, and stared moodily 
at the fire. 

“And what dost thou in Paris, Theo- 
phile?” pursued the old man, in a tone 
which seemed to imply that no one but a 
fool, like his son, would «ver contem plate 
a Visit to that city. 





He — and that was what he did! 


“It is then thou—fool!” be said ira high- 4 


“f came with my mistress. Mrs. and 
Miss Beaufort are in Paris.” 

“Do they make a long stay?”’ 

“] know not.” 

The old man shot a brilliant glance from 
his beady eyes at his son’s discontented 
profile. 

“Thou lookest older, and surely not more 
handsome than when I saw tbee last,’’ he 
remarked encouragingly. 

“It is five years since we met,” Theopbile 
said. 

“And all these five years thou hast not 
repent d of thy folly?” 

The young man sh'fted bis position #0 as 
to glance at his father; and there was a 
strange look in bis eyes. 

“All things come round to those who 
wait,’’ he said. 

Old Lacour fixed his eyes upon him. 

“Thou bast not come to tell that thou 
hast recov: red thy senses at last? That 
were surely too much to expect from a sim- 
pleton like thee!” 

“Thou art furiously unjust!” cried his 
son, with sudden a: ger. “1 tell thee, | hate 
thy unforgiving malice! 1 am no assassin, 
to avenge my father’s quarrels in biood; 
(hou askest too much of me.’’ 

“| ask nothing of thee! I know better,” 
was the reply, in atone of ad: ep contempt 
“Thou art no son of the Lacours; thou art 
he son of thy buurgeoise mother, and bast 
ber stolid iguorance. Speak notio me! I 
bave no patience with thee—owl!”’ 

“And tis isthe way my father speaks to 
me, because | retuse to dog and murder 
the son of the man who be thinks injured 
him,” cried Theophile indignantly. “In 
pity’s name, what wouldst thou have, my 
father? You shot Glanvil down like a dog 
—his tather died six months later, of a 
broken heart—what yet remains, before 
thou art satistied?”’ 

“The Earl of Eynestord yet remains— 
and the oath I took that no Warristoun 
should ever bear that title yet remains!” 
said the old man, 8:aking a paisied fist at 
bisson, “Thou—thou art not a true La- 
cour—thou canst not know the outraye, the 
insult, I suffered at the hands of that En- 
yishman! Great Heaven, how shouldst 
thou undertand it? He carried away by 
force the maiden I loved; he married her 
secretly; he offered her that insult because 
he would not brave the cold looks ot his 
English triends! de took her to Cha eau 
St. Etienne—the castle, the home of my 
ancestors, { had let his money defile my 
bands—I bad sold my patrimony to him— 
Used it as a 
hiding-place for the beautitul and high- 
born young wife whom he was yet ashamed 
to own!”’ 

Here the old man paused a moment, half 
choking at the memory of his wrongs. 

“So we fougbt,’’ he went on—‘*what else 
remained to me?—and he wounded me, as 
he thought, mortally! It was then I swore 
that ny vengeance against him would be 
life-long! I swore it secretly to myself, as 
I lay with my life-blood ebbing away in 
the oss in the woods of St, Etienne. And 
then she died—died broken-bearted at his 
neglect; and, even dead, he would not 
graut her the place she should have taken, 
but carried her away and laid her ina 
churchyard alone! And he married—mar- 
ried and had children. When his eldest 
son was born, | crawled to the grave of the 
w man 1 loved, and swore that no more 
Warristouns should ever bear the title, 
and tivat there should never be another 
Countess of Eynesford—never! You—you 
know all this. Why do you sit there so si- 
lent, 30 unmoved? You have heard of your 
father’s wrongs; why not complete the 
work he began? I waited till my enemy’s 
sons were grown. 1 waited and watched 
till I saw tbat Glanvil, the elder, was 
dearer to him than his own soul, I—shot 
—down—Lord Glanvil in the woods of St. 
Etienne, in the very place where my life- 
vlood bad dyed the moss nearly thirty 
years be'ore! Wilt thou tell me his father 
did not know whose hand it was that 
struck him down?’”’ 

The younger Lacour rose abruptly, and 

walk: d tothe window, There was a look 
ot disgust and horror in bis eyes, 
“I do not understand thy feelings,” he 
| said. [ama bourgeoise, and proud to be 
so. I have noambition. Cease to talk cf 
such things, I pray thee,”’ 

“Thou dost not unierstand? No, no; 1 
know it well. Thou knowest not love, else 
wouldst thou know hiate, too.”’ 

Standing at the window, Theophile smile i 
dart ly. 

“I know not love, thou sayest?’’ he said. 

“No; bow sheuldst thou? Bourgevise 
though thou art, I think the beauti+s of the 
| serva:ts’ hall would bave no cuarms for 
the.” 

“Thou art right, my father,’’ said Theo- 
phile still smiling to bimseif, 



















































































The elder Lacour glanced up at Theo- 
phile tor a moment, then stared again at 
the stove, and stirred his broth. 

“How thou canst reconcile thyself to the 
menial position which thou occu piest passes 
my comphension,” he said peevi-bly. 

“*It does—does it?” said Theophile, turn- 
ing round upon him suddenly, “Then I 
will tell thee my reason. Thou shalt know 
that at least I am capable of one such sen- 
timent as kindles the breast of the high- 
born and the noble, J took service, first, 
because thou wast starving and I had to 
support thee; but that, I suppose, is a mo- 
tive which would actuate even a bourgevise, 
Constantly my pride cries out that | am 
wrongly placed, that I should not be where 
lam. Why dol stay? It isa very simple 
affair, Icannot go! lam chained, rovted 
to tue service of Miss Beaufort! I adore 
my mistress!”’ 

The old man raised his face to bis son’s 
with a balt-incredulous smile. A f. eling 
of astonishinent caine over him as he looked 
al the flushed face and glittering eyes of 
hisson; for,tnough Theophile spoke quietly 
and with a total absence of the extravagant 
gestures his father made use of, he was 
evidently terribly in earnest. 

“The very soul of my love is its unself- 
ishness,” pursued the young man. “It is 
hop+l+ss—I know it; but sbe cannot pre- 
vent my loving her. For her—for her— 
what is there 1 would stop shortot? To 
ease her of one moment’s trouble | would 
cut off my right hand!’ He laughed bit- 
terly. “Father, 1 cannot in cold blood hate 
a Inman because his name happens to be 
Lord Eynestord—I cannot do it at your 
bidding! Buv —he lowered his voice al- 
ost to a whisper, bis eyes glowed—“if she 
hated himn—if it were she who stood before 
ine, and said: ‘This man bas caused me 
suffering; punish him!’—by Heaven, I 
should not hesitate!’ 

The old man watched him keenly as he 
hid his eyes tor an instant with his band. 

“I did not think thou hadst it io thee,”’ 
he remarked, 

“Is that love?” asked Theophile brok- 
enly. 

‘It is love,” said his father slowly. 

“Now, | have made contession ot ny 
weakness, I must go,’’ observed the young 
nan, rising. 

‘Tnou tulfillest the family fate, poor boy 
—thou lovest where tiere is no chance of a 
return!’ said bis tather, with unwonted 
softness, 

“IT saw your enemy’s son—the present 
Lord Kyn stord—tuie other day,” Theo- 
phile retuarked, taking up his hat. 

“Ieh—what? Where didst thou see him?” 
asked the old man eagerly. 

“ile was here, in Paris, two days ago.” 

“Here!” 

Gorges Lacour staggered to his feet. 

“With the young lady be is going to 
mnarry.’’ 

“He is going to marry! 

‘To-morrow, I beiieve.’’ 

A smothered cry broke from the old man’s 
lips, 

‘Then there will be another Countess of 
Itynestord! I swore there should never be! 
Theopbile, canst thou not help me? Thou 
hast no spirit—none! It must be stopped— 
this marriage! If I had but my strength 
again, for one day—one day!”’ 

fle had risen trom his chair,tottered half- 
across the room to his son, and then tell 
ué@avily. 

Theophile lifted the light shrivelled tigure 
aud laid it upon the neat little bed. Then 
he summoned the portress, 

“Tam obliged to go now,”’ ue said, pre- 
senting her with a tive-tranc piece. 

“See to the father for me. I shall 
and see him again to-morrow.” 

Then he descended the Stygian darkness 
of the stairs, and heaved a sigh of relief as 
he stepped out into the comparatively pure 
air ol the streets, 


When?” 


come 





CHAPTER XII. 

VORA BEAUFORT, seated alone in the 

4 hotel, Was gazing out otf the window 

with fierce dark eyes; she was pictur- 
ing how fair and mellow the gray chateau 
must be looking under that cloudless blue 
sky. She could fancy the tints of the au- 
tuuin woodlands behind on the bill, and 
the crimson glow of the creepers on the 
wells, 

And they were there—Lord Eynestord 
and the bailifi’s daughter. 

Were they walking up and down the 
terrace together, looking at the rose-and- 
satlron-shaded sk y? 

She was growing morbid; it would not 
do. Lifting in her firm wv ell-shaped hands 
a letter which she bad written, she laid a 
finger on a sinall bell and rang it. 

“Has Tueophile come in yet?’’ she in- 
quired, 





‘‘Yes, mademoiselle.”’ 


| THE SATURDAY 


“Send him to me at once.” 

He appeared in a moment, quiet and 
ready as usual, a reserved silent man; but 
Cora was too much of a coquette to be al- 
together ignorant of her power over him. 

“Theopbile, shut that door; come and 
stand here, please, I am going togive you 
a proof of my great confidence in you.” 

‘Mademoiselle is very, very good.”’ 

‘Listen! I want you to u:dertake a dif- 
ficult, dangerous task for me. I want you 
to go on a journey at once—to-night. Will 
you?”’ 

“Whatever mademoiselle commands.”’ 

“You could start to-1ight?”’ 

‘*In half an hour, mademoiselle.”’ 

“I thought | could depend upon you,”’ 
she said, witha smile. 

A throb of ecstasy passed through him as 
she spoke, 

‘Mademoiselle, I would die to serve 
you!”’ 

She looked at him searchingly. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I really be- 
lieve you would.” 

He did not reply, end she leaned her 
cheek upon her hand, apparently absorbed 
in thought. 

“If I send you on a difficult, even dang- 
erous enterp:ise, itis only fair to let you 
partly know my plans,” she continued. 

“Theophile, I persuaded my mother to 
bring you to Paris because I thought you 
would be usetul to me. You are, osten- 
sibly, going to-night to take rooms for us 
at the hetel at Mousse-les-Bains, If m: 
mother—if any one questions you, that is 
your errand, Of course, you are really 
going to do so; but you are going to do 
something else for ine, as well.”’ 

“Yes, mademviselle,”’ 

“Will you swear to me, Theophile, that 
you will serve me taithtully, and never, 
never betray me?” 

“Mademoiselle, I will swear anything 
you ask me—I am yours! There is noth- 
ing I will not do!’ answered the young 
man, as steadily as he could, for his heau 
seemed to be reeling. 

“Then I trust you; and I will tell you 
something. There is sme one who has in- 
jured ine dee ply— has grossly insulted me— 
and | want to be revenged upon him,”’ 

“Mademoiselle bas but to command— 
what do | care for risks?” 

“That’s right,’ she said, smiling. “My 
enemy is some one you have seen before, 
and know by name, Itis the Karl of Eynes- 
ford!” 

By a powerful effort he repressed the cry 
which rose to bis lips, and simply repeated 
the name after her in a dazed way. She 
looked up quickly. 

“Well?” she questioned, half suspiciously. 

“Matemoiselle, the Marl has injured you; 
itis enough for ine. You could give me 
no task SO precious a8 toavenge your quar- 
rel.”’ 

She was satisfied, and glanced down ata 
paper on which she had written some 
notes, Theophile Lacour wiped away the 
eold perspiration which stood like beads 
on his forehead. 

“Come here,” she said; “stand here, by 
the table. I will give you your directions,”’ 

Half an hour later the young man opened 
the door and came out with a strange ex- 
pression Ov his lace, He paused a moment, 
with his hand over his eyes, as if to collect 
his thoughts. Then he hurried away to 
make preparations for a journey, which he 
completed with amazing celerity, sum- 
moned a fiacre, and went off. 

“Stop at a post oflice,’’ he said to the 
driver; and, a8 they went along, he scrib- 
bled a note to his father. 


“I have taken up your quarrel. By a 
strange fatalily, your enemy is also the 
enemy ot the woman I love. It is more 
than enough forme, I will let you know 
more soon, “He. Es” 

* * o * « a 

When, alter an absence of eight years, 
Lord Eynesford had suddenly appeared at 
St. tienneé—had ordered the whole place 
to be set in order, and had engaged ser- 
vants—every one of course predicted that 
he was going to be married. 

What was more natural? Since Lord 
Glanvil’s death St. Etienne had been de- 
serted. It was a lovely spot to which to 
bring a bride for her honéymoon; and 
every one about the place hoped that it 
would be the beginning ot happier days; 
no one hoping more sincerely than Walter 
Strickland, the chaplain of the English 
church, 

“The Earl is still atSt. Etienne, Hester,” 
he said one morning to his sister. “He cer- 
tainly must be going to bring a wife 
here.”’ ; 

H+ ster Strickland was an invalid, always 
contined to a sofa; but she was one of those 
strong, calm, lovable women whom to 
know is a comfort and a pleasure. She and 











EVENING POST. 


her brother had known Lord Eynesford 
almost from his birth. 

When only a boy he had persuaded bis 
tather to offer the chaplaincy of St. Etienne 
to Walter—then just ordained—because be 
thought the balmy svuthern climate would 
be beneficial to Hester, The place just 
suited the brother and sister. They bad 
vo ambitious—their strongest desire was to 
make each otber bappy. The peaceful 
beautiful life was what they both loved; 
and their thanktul affection towards bim 
who had placed them there never tailed, 

That autump moining, when Walter en- 
tered their little sitting-room, and spoke of 
Lord Eynesford, a look of pain came over 
Hest: r’s face, 

*Ranulf must be changed,” he said, “it 
he bas been at St. Etienne three days with- 
out coming to see me.”’ 

“Talk of an angel,’ exclaimed Walter 
cheerily, “here he comes, up the path! 
Hester, }ow he has altered!” ; 

“Kight years make a great difference toa 
young man,’’ returned Hester nervously. 

Sie settled the pretty crimson cushion 
more neatly on her couch, and her cheeks 
were flushed with expectancy, 

The return of the young Earl, upon whom 
she had always looked as a younger 
brother, Was an epoch in he: peacetul life. 

Walter was at the door, joyously wel- 
coming bis visitor, 

“Ranult, my boy, is it positively you 
yourself in the flesh?’’ he cried exullingly. 
“I thought you had disappeared from tbis 
earthly sphere altogether!”’ 

“I’m too bad a penny not to turn up— 
you might have known that,” said th 
Earl’s dep melancholy voice, as, passing 
Walter with a hearty grip of tne band, 
his eyes traveled on to Hest r, and rested 
on her bright face with undisguised pleas- 
ure. 

Her first glance at bim shocked her, As 
she gazed upon the weary cynical expres. 
sion which bis face generally wore, she felt 
sure that the last eight years had been to 
him most unbappy ones, But the expres 
sion vanished when his eyes met hers, and 
he walked to her couch and took one thin 
white band in both bis thin brown ones, 

“You look not a day older—not an hour 
less happy, pot in the least changed since 
we parted, Hester,” he said, 

“Dear boy, ] wish I could say the same 
of you! Ranulf, Ranulf—what have you 
been doing with yoursel!?”’ 

He bad taken his old seat, close to the 
head of ber sota. He pulled the ends of 
his black moustache as he answered: 

“Oh, knocking about!’ 

“Knocking about, indeed,’ she said; 
“but what a real treat your letters were to 
me! | almost felt as it 1 went overy where 











with you Ranulf! Your descriptions were 
life-like.”’ 

“i am very glad they pleased you. When 
a man has only one friend, it’s his bounden 


duty to do his best to amuse her, 


No one | 
except you cared whether I was alive or 
dead.”’ | 

“Ranulf, Ranulf—how often have I told | 
you that your besetting sin is selt-deprecia- | 
tion! Why, bundreds of people are long- | 
ing to see you—you know they are!” 

“Not to see m6, Hester—to se the Mar! 
of Eynesford. I am carstul to make the 
distinction,”’ 


‘sJt’s amorbid state of mind tobein. You 
mistrust every one.” 
“Tam unfortunately right in my trusts 


and mistrusts,’’ said WM yiestord retusing to 
shake off his gloom. 

“Oh, come,’’ cried 
an arm-chair nearby, “you're not always 
right, you know, Kanulf! 
agent of your father’s 
you always swore he was pot to be trusted; 
but he’s al! right, isn’t he?” 

The Earl carefully inspected the rim of 
his hat as he answered slowly: 

“Well, I suppose 1 must say —I was mis 
taken there.” 


Walter, sinking into 


There was that 


i forget his name 


Iles 
“When you are wrong, you 


*Grudgingly done, Ranult!”’ cried 
ter, laughing. 
should admit it with good grace; that was 
a fair defeat! I remember you used to be 
quite éloqguent on the suj-ct of that man 
how he carried treachery in his tace and su 
on,.”’ 

“Was Il? Well, I suppose 1 was 4 fool; 
but don’t talk of my mistakes any more.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. } 

_ ———_> - 
taking 
had 


AN old gentleman, 
paper, found that Le 
spectacles, ‘“‘What a 
claimed. “I have lost 
where,and I can’t read the paper.’’ Where- 
upon his little three and-a-half-year-old 
grandchild, desiring tw 
gested, ‘(i’an’pa, you go outside and look 
froo z+ window, and I'll hold ze paper up 
80 you can read it.’”’ \ 


on up his 


tmiislaid his 
he 
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nuisance!’ OX- 


aSsist lim, suy- 
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Bric-a- Brac. 

FOUNDATION-STronks,—We make inuch 
ado avout laying foundation-ston:s, and 
bury benrath them bottles containing coins, 
ete. This cer mony is the lingering on, in 
a leebie form, of the old sacrifice of bury- 
ing under a new building a living animal. 
Money is now substituted tor a living ani- 
mal, and the lingering animal was a sub- 
stitute for « human victim, 


TY POGRAPHICAL CuRosITibs.—In En 
giand, the following names of places occur: 
Windrush and Churendo«n, Dry pool and 
Foulmire and Freshwater, Horn 
and Hound, Chew and Cowbit, 
High and Advent, Sleep and Snoring, 
Tonyue and Wrangle, Bury and Corse, St 
Blazey and Kettle, Eag «¢ and Clifle, BF: es 
and Sheepwash, Offvoat and Coldstream, 
Sow and Fallowfield Warboys and Siaugh- 
ter, Arrow and Badshot. 


Crainy, 
keaste 


CouNTING,— Just as digit, in arithmetic, 
means a finger, and points back to th per- 
iod when inen reckoned on their two hands 
alone, *O calculus mneans a pebble, and 
points back to the period when they reck- 
oned with little heaps of stones, or cowries, 
To calculate is merely to heap up pebbles. 
Even the very phras 8, “to carry on," to 
carry two,” sull used by our sehool-ehil 
dren, retains a memory of the time when 
ten pebbles were taken from the boap of 
units as Soon as it reached ten or more, and 
one of them was added in courpensation to 
the other pile iui diately aoove it 


LucKk.—An old 
lucky for #a Wotan to marry a tnan whose 


proverb makes it un- 
surname beyins with the same letter as ber 
own, A with regard to 
miarriag: § ¢xXisted until» very rec nl per 
lod in Suffolk, that, if the 
married belore the elder, she must dance in 


curious custom 
younger sister 
the bog’s trough. In the W. st of England, 
ulso exis ed, it was a 
the lady shold 

June was the month the 

the 
for 


where the custom 


tixed rule that dance in 
KreeD sSLOCKIN gS. 
Romans considered most) propitious 
miatri- 


day 


coutracting 
ihe 


season of tie y ar 
alliances, esp cally il 
chosen were thatofthe full moon, or the 
conjugation of the sun The 
month of May was especially to be avoided, 
as under the tnflus nee of spirits adverse to 


monlal 


and moon. 


happy hous hoids, 


ANIMALS IN JAPAN,.—Someof the ani- 


mais ot Japan are quite diff rent trom the 
same species hal are seen in America The 
Cats, Jor instance, have the shortest kinds of 
Being deprived 


tails, or else nowe atall, 


of this usual plaything, they are very sol- 
euin pussies An American 06.06 look one 
oft these tailless cats to San) Fraucisce as a 


curiosity, and it ult rly relused compan- 


jonship with the long tailed feline speci 
acat whose tail 


mens there: but finding 


had been cut off by accident, the two be 
came friendly atonce. Japanese dows are 
almost destitute Of noses, baving the nos 
trils set directly in the head. 


tie nose the more valuable the breed, 


Tne smaller 


Sr. VALENTINE, —This saint, history tells 


us, Was cruelly beaten with clubs and 


| afterwards beheaded, a.u. 270, by order of 


Claudius IJf., for succoring the 


under the Ivinperor’s persecutions, 


jnarty rs 


llow 


he first came to be the yuartdian saint ol 
lovers it is almost imipossible now to say, 
unless, as one old writer puts it, it be that 
‘he was atian Of most adtiirable parts 
and was ©0 famous for his love and charity 
that thie ctist nm ol hitmosioy Valentines 
upon his lestival Whieh is sill practiced ) 
took its torus trot lCoenes od Probably the 
dav of his death may bayve something to do 
With his amorous powers, lor, on the four 

enth of February, rustics belinve that 
bit win rose tl iLos 

| , AN WaAthi Vr) 4 ‘ t 
rilitipg miagee hows ‘ 4 , LG tear 
of the dead, and the Giled n beny Shu. 
Phe latter word uiean literal nd and 
water’’, and seems totypitly both the good 
and pbanetul influences of physical phe 
nomena, tis the existence of tuese two 


superstitions Which really foruis the bar 


rier lo progress in China, because they i 


terfere With the reception Of loreign ideas 


and the developement of industrial pro 
jects in mining, railway taking, ote. be ny 
Shuiis detined, as “the path of the Crreat 
Dragon, who rushes through the air just 
above the houses, spoutingg bleesitnus at 
showers frows bis nostrila. Ll tlles straight 


forward, unless by evil chance he should 


Strikéag instsome hivh GKuliding, in whiect 
Case he turns aside at an atnyie, ands thie 
houses beyond lose their share of hiss tiess 
ing. Hence the zealous care of the ¢ ie se 
house-bullders lest anyone st 1 iid # 
house hiyvher than his nely ‘ } thie 
Bingtiliar Uniformity Of Gotuest ar 

ture,’ 
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BY J.A MACDONALD, 


Sun: Whv beate my heart so strangely when thou'rt 
pear 
Why do I tremble ?—1s tt Joy or fear’ 
Why +o [ so-row when thou art not nigh, 
Aud wish thee back again’ Ob! tell me, why? 


tie "Tis love, true lov, sweet love, which makes 
thee aa, 
Whose light gleams o'er my path where’er Lo 
“_ ove which makes us sorrow when apart, 
Wich Joloeth band to band and heart to heart 


“ie Why droop mine eyes so low at meeting thine 
Why rowed my mem'ry doth thy image twine 
Wh), lo thy presence, am I glad yet sigh” 


Ie t y). or is it palin ‘oh tell me, why’ 


His Tis tove, foud tove, firm love, and only love, 


Se pure as stare that gleam ev bright above 
‘Tis love which bolde all hearts beneath its sway 
Which lives forewer, and which laste for ave 


~~ «© -...._..__ 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


KY TH AUITUOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VARKOOR,” “WITH THIS KING 


I WED THEE,"’ BETO. 





CHAPTER XXXV.—(CONTINUED. ) 
HAVE vour promise, Olver; you will ge 

| lo tuy father and repeat exactly what | 
have said?" 

“My dear fellow, if necessary I will; but 
you will wet well—there will be no need;” 
and tHaroid thrust down the choking feeling 
i bos (hbroat with a supreme eflort, 

“Ower there,”’ continued Cumberland, 
polluting to bis desk, ‘*vou will find a letter 
vliressed to uy father; that will tell you 
where to tind bins. Do not be startled that 
His Dane Is Hott he sane asinine, Olver;” 
and be grasped Harold's bands feverishly, 
“Dau like the prodigal son; 1 have left 
home, father, nai, and beritage—all to 
escape from—— Hark—be im calling me 
now! Hold tue down, Olver! Do you know 
that if Lonee give way I shall be compelied 

lorced against inv blood—to return home 
and do bis bidding?” 

The wildness with which he spoke and 
his baggard look inmade Harold think he 
raved, aa, obeying his behest, he held nim 

roly with both aris, 

Butlin amoment the paroxysin passed, 
sod Cumberland tay back on his pillow 
pale and quiet. 

“LU Was thal diabolical tune the band is 
playing loat unnerved me,” be said feebly, 
Wiping the momture frou bis brow, 

Harold listened, and faintly in the dist- 
ance be caught the echo of inilitary music, 
winnie tn tue alr played there floated by dim 
tayetic memories of far-off battles, of 
things distant aud dead, of tae pain of souls 
long departed, the gmef of bearts long 
cold 

“Who wave them that accursed 
asked Cumberland sharply. 

“}eannot tell you. Butit reminded me 
of an air [ beard once in circumstances that 

have altered all wy life,” concluded Har- 
od abruptly. 

“Yes,” said Cumberland, as if not heed- 
ing bis words, “Yet it is not the same,”’ he 
coutinued dreamily, as if to himeelf; “it: is 
only the spiritot pain in it that gives it the 
likeness.”’ 

The music bad passed out of bearing, but 
the tramp ot men tollowed it, and Cumber- 
iand listened to the steady march of many 
feet with « sinile lighting up his wan 
face, 

“There is life in taat sound, Olver, Llike 
it. The concentrated energy of so Inany 
hearts beating as one, bent ou One purpose, 


” 


music? 


conquers all before i Ob, if only one 
jUtnan soul Was bound to mine, to fight 
me, | think | ecouid 


my t'mttie with 
iive!’’ 

tiarold pressed bis hand in silence; he re- 
adghis words 48 outpourings trom # 
! Orain,and knew uot how to answer 


ward 
evere 
bhitne, 
“Phere is one other person I should like 
Over, if vou would,” said Cum ber- 
A trvoment. 
manner were 


Lo see, 


Late? tu 


Hite Voice and more cou- 


vosed, but his strength was ebbing; in a lit 
tle while Harold saw he would be past 
Sprerean, 

“My dear lad, I will see any one vou 
wish.” 

“And you will give ber a last message 
trom mie,” continued Cumberland, in tain- 
tertones, ‘Tell ber 1 was glad w go—ylad 
to be rid of the burdec sie knows of that 


I bad pot strength to bear--glad to give up 
tie battle | eould not fight. Jf she could 
have stood by toy sidealwaya,) might bave 
bad streugth to resiat,but without her I bad 
ho power, he will.’’ 

He stopped and put his 
brow, then looked up at 
wildiy. 


hand 
Harold a 


upon his 
little 


“tis horrible such things are allowed,” | 
’ he said--“a buman being In the hands of | 


another, aud that other percbance a tiend 


~stipelled to obey bis will while the soul | 


shudders at hiun and the spirit faints with 
tear and loathing. Yes, yes: I am glad it is 
nearly over. And you will thank 
Over, jor all her goodness to me, and tell 
ber wy iast thoughts were of ber, That is 
ail. JI fear ] cannot talk any wore,” 

“My dear Cutnberland,give ine ber nawe 
if you can,and f wiil do your bidding,even 
it 1 bave to go from one end of England te 
the other.”’ 

“Her name is Armstrong—Mary Arin- 
strong—the best, kindnest——"’ 

His words panted on bis lips, and his 


ber, , 
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fainting eyes gazed y 4 into Harold’s blood- 
less face in terror,for his clenched band was 
resting on the bed, and over all his aspect 
there was a strange dazed look, like that of 
« nan suddenly tinding hitnseil face to face 
with some unex horror, 

In a moment Harold had recovered bim- 
self; the color slowly returned Ww bis 
blanched face,and he looked down wistlui- 
ly on the taint and dying figure velore 
bitin, 

He saw a weak alight lad, whose delicate 
features were worn w a shadow, whose 
thin band was searching gropingly tur the 
kindly clasp of his, and bis heart turned 
taint within bim. 

A sob rose in his throat; he touched the 
poor wan hand and turned away. 

‘(200d-bye, Cumberland, I will do your 
nidding., I know where Mary Arinstrong 
lives.’’ 

A sinile ose to Cumberland’s |ipa,a slight 
pressure came from bis thin fogers,and he 
and Harold had parted, 

in bis own room Harold sat down to 
think, with brain still bewiidered. 

Was it possivie—could it be possibie? 
Was this poor fragiledying lad the siayer 
of Tristraus Carbonellis? Acd, because he 
had not seized bim by the throat and cried 
in bis fainting ears, ‘You are an assassin !'’ 
bad be lowt Estrila and love and happiness 
for ever?” 

Tue question rose again and again in his 
racked wind without answer, without ho 
ot answer; but he felt that even to win Es- 
trild he could not torture the dying,be could 
pot goto magistrate or colonel and de- 

nouoee Cumberland as a criminal flying 
froin justice. 


Aud was he this? Under what cloud 


of mystery and misery had he become 
guilty? 
The words which he had taken for the 


wanderings of fever bore «a new meaning 
now to bia mind, and he fancied that Cum- 
berland might be as much the victim of a 
strange fate as Tristram Carbonellis, 

He had never thought to recall Trevel's 
dying declaration with the hope of finding 
commtort in it, but be did so now—**Auw acci- 
dent—as I bope for mercy, an accident.”’ 

You, it Was surely Lhat, no tnatter how 
mysterious the circumstances in which it 
had ocourred: and he would let Cumber- 
land die in peace, 

With this thought he took Mary Arin- 
strong'’s gift from bis desk and jaid it be- 
fore him on the table, 

“IT bave keptiny word, I bave not burt 
him,” be said; “and the bardest moment 
was wheo I looked on bis dying tace and 
recognized it as the face I had seen on board 
the East-lIndiainan. Yes, that was how 
Captain Armstrong saved hii; he was put 
oa board that ship, before the storia over- 
took the Alert. And Mary Armstrong 
knew he was safe when she gave me this, 
the letter I brought told her.”’ 

All this was surmise, but Harold felt it 
was the truth, as, resting bis bead upon bis 
bands, he reflected tbat even it was not too 
late to wrench the proof trom Cuuber- 
land's dying lips. 

What! Could he bring the sweat of agony 
on that poor wan face? Could he see that 
wasted fraine writhe beneath the burden ot 
his broken heart? If be had sinned,he was 
dving for bis sin; it was enough. 

“«] saved his liteonce, f will not d ag 
away with cruel hand the last feeble rem- 
nant of life in him now. No,I will not hurt 
him. Estrild will torgive ne, [ will goon 
board to-night, lest I should be tempted to 
steal once more to his bedside and stand 
over bit as the avenger of blood.’’ 

Harold kept bis word, and the ship 
sailed for England without his bearing or 
knowing whether Cumberland was living 
| or dead. 


CHAPTER NXNNVI, 
Poss: isonly one thing to be done 





now,’’ said Mr. Vicat to his wite— 
“these young people must marry, and 
al once too,” 
| **Pnat’s what you have been driving at 
exclaimed Mra, Vicat. ‘it is a vile plot 
—a shameful plot! Pil have no hand in 
it.”’ 

‘That's quite true, I shall certainly not 
ask you for your valuable aid; I prefer to 
manage theaflairioyveelf, 1] shall procure a 
special license for the ceremony.” 

Mrs. Vicat stared at him with round eyes 
|; Ofamazemenut 

‘You may take a horse to a pond,but you 
ean’t inake him drink,’’ she said, “If you 
have fifty licenses, it won't inake # Inar- 
riage; Estrila will never be Gilbert's 
w ite.’ 

“We shall see,”’ returned 
“The girl is alone in the worid, ber 
if dead; she has nothing to hope for, noth- 
ing tolive for. Herspirita are broken; she 
willabey me. And after the marriage, In 
wy opinion, she will not live long.”’ 

Mrs. Vicat grew a little pale. 

“Don’t tell we any of vour diabolical 
plans," sbe said, gathering up her work 
burriediv and runniog to the door, “I 
can’t and won't bear them.” 

“You are a siinpleton,’’ returned 
Vieat politely, 
Eestrild’s state of health, and 
ate!v imagine——”"’ 

“No, no; | imagine notbing—I only know 
you have leit no mwnean’s untried to torture 
| that poor girl to death. You bave ordered 


ber husband, 


Mr. 


you jminedi- 


and you forced him to make an appoint- 
nent with ber at an linproper Ui.2e—a tine 
that would castasiuron her good naime.”’ 
“Just so; spe bas made marriage a neces- 

\ sity.’”” 


to secure her wealth for yoursel!; vour son 
1 6 NOt long for this world—you will be bis 
heir. Mr. Vicat, I sball pray for the de- 
struction of your schemes,”’ 





lover | 


“T make a quiet remark on | 


Gilbert to terrify ber witb bis wizard tricks; | 


“It is nothing of the kind—youonly want | 





| Mre, Vicat fled with these words; she had 
| pamsed the line which her husband allowed 
in their recriminations 

He permitted no reterence to prayer or to 
religion—she might do all things except 
| pray against bim; there was a curious veld 
of superstition in the wan which twnade him 
tear prayer much in the same way as the 
taVage fears the nedicine-man, 

He glared after his wife now, with fury 
in his eyes, but he guessed that she had 
taken refuge with Carrie, and he did not 
care w follow ber to his daugbter's pres- 
ence, 

‘*Time and opportunity come to the man 
wha waits for them,” he said sententiously, 
we be banged his front-door on the domestic 
din that rang through staircase and hall, 
and burried on to bis office, 

Of all the victims he baa made through 
bis crvel life,his upnappy son was the most 
miserable; wrecked in health and nerve,be 
had sought refuge in etrange studies for a 
relief Lo bis pain and solitude, 

He bad learned secrets of which in his 
weakness he could tnake no use; he bad 
fathomed depthe into which he dared not 
look. 

Kut neitner occult mysteries nor transient 
giiuipses into the miracles of science could 
relieve the dull ache of loneliness or teed 
the heart-hunger he felt; one other thing 
they could not do, they never lifted from 
bis mind the load of terror laid on it 
through bis childish years, 

He bated and feared bias father still. Es- 
trild bad come to bim like a beam of light 
in # dark place, and he had learned to 
hunger and thirst tor her presence as a 
prisoner in bis dungeon pines for the sun; 
to see her, to bear her voice, to hold her 
hand, had been temptations he bad not 
strength to resist, hence he bad fallen into 
the net spread tor him, and he had dragged 
Estrild into the toils also, 

In the first agony of his remorse he had 
broken bis crystais and destroyed manu- 
scripts that bad cost him years of toil. 

The great solace of bis lite wns gone; but 
ne could never again be tempted to wile 
Estrild t fbis rooin with promises of reveal- 
ing tv ber the distant and the unknown, 

In the anguish of bis soul and the weari- 
ness of his flesh his power deserted bir. 
Human love had crept into hia heart and 
filled up every avenue of thought; and the 
occult, the inysterious, the spiritual dwel- 
lers of bismind found vo place of rest. 
They tled velore the tide of his passion,and 
left biun room to perish in its flood. 

A month passed by, each day filled with 
a gioomier despair. He knew that Estrild 
was ill,almost unto death; but he never saw 
her or waked to see her. 

tie heard of ber from Carrie, who, some- 
times contemptuous, sometimes kind, and 
at all tines afraid of him with that sort of 
fear which repelled all confidence, came to 
his rooin with a book or a newspaper, or to 
talk of Tom. 

This was bis only glimpse of the outside 
world; to the rest of the bousehold he was 
as a forgotten piece of lumber that bad been 
thrust out of sight years before, to pass ut- 
terly from iemory. 

One day bis door was opened geutly, and, 
looking up with the unexpectant gaze of 
one who was hopeless of pleasure or change, 
he saw Estrild standing on the threshold. 

The dull book he was striving to read, 
dropped from his band, a flush rose to bis 
brow, and his quivering lips refused to 
give biu speech. 

Estrild was like the shaagow of herself; 
her once bright color was gone, ber cheeks 
were pale and sunken, her hands bung by 
her side pale and lifeless, 

“Are you shocked to see ine sv changed?” 
she asked, coming towards him. “But I 
am getting weil now.” 

*You look very ill,’ he answered, gaz- 
ing into her face huogrily. ‘Estrild can 
you forgive ine? Itis my tault that vou 
have suflered so deeply.” 

“Hlow can it be your fault? 
show we the truth,’’ 

“Can we be sure 
said hesitatingly. 

“Do notsbake my belief now,” she an- 
|} svered. ‘I am calmer, more resigned, 
| since ] have ceased to doubt—since I cao 
| no longer hope and wonder, and pray tor 

the surety that he is either dead or living. 
| It he were living, would he ‘eave me in an- 
wuish through thesefiong months of silence? 
On, no; it was atrae vision! Andi recog- 
nized the ship—it was the same in which | 
saw hhius the first tine I looked into that 
strange crystal.’’ 

She glauced round her as if searching for 
it, and fora moment Gilvert regretted its 
destruction. 

He gazed into ber face with sad, wistful 
eyes, longing passionately, at any cost to 
bold ber hand, to press bis lips upon it 
ounce tore, 

«I have broken the crystal,”’ he said, with 
| a great sigh, **l can never cail a vision into 
| it again; and, Estrild,reimeuiber this, it was 
| you who saw what was shadowed torth in 
| at; I saw only you!’ 

She answered but the first of pis speech, 
| as if not bearing the last words, 

“] ath sorry you bave broken it, though 
not tor ny own sake. | would not look into 
it again, for,though you tell ine these won- 
ders are all of the world, nature’s secrets 
| drawn trom her great laboratory—yet it is 
| wise ‘or soune not to peer into them.” 
“You were frigotened,’’ Gilbert said anx- 
| jousty; “and Tam to blame. Tne tempta- 

tion to be near you was too strong for me. 
, On, Estrild, let ine contess——”’ 

“No, no; I will bear 00 contessions,”’ sie 
| cried hurriedly; “and I ask you asa kiud- 
neas to speak of the matter no more,” 
| He drew a breath of reiet, he was spared 
| the bumiliating task he bad set biuiself. 

His confession would have startied Estrild, 
though it was not ap avowal of the love she 








it was the truth?’’ he 


You did but | 


bad never guessed which be hid. And now 
seeing him pale and troubled,sbe eit sorry 
for hint. 

“Do not distress or blame yourself on wy 
account,”’she said; ‘it was no foolisb horror 
of the supernatural that caased ny illness; 
you must remember what the vision 
was that I beheld. It was a funeral, in that 
lay the shock tor ime.’’ 

She paused a moment,clasping her bands 

her nervously. 

Gilbert lowered his eyes, not daring to 
look into her face. What did their cover- 
ings bide? Was it jealousy or com, ane- 
tion ? 

“And you had told me,” she continued. 
“that the crystal could but mirroran actual 
fact, a living thing’ passing on the earth,and 
painted by some curious means yet un- 
known by the light. And it was possible 
to couvey a reflection of the sun-pictureé In- 
to the crystal, by the light also, through «4 
power which which you have learned to 
use. Forthe dominion over every secret 
of nature is given to man, you nave said, i 
ne would but seek for this instead of grove- 
ling in the earth for gold,” 

“{ bave spoken truly—the perfect tnan 
shall have dominion over earth and air and 
sky, and death shall be trampled down be- 
neath his feet.” 

A momentary exaltation raised his low- 
ered eyes and tilled them with the great 
triumph of lite. 

“And you have told me that sound also 
can be conveyed from unknown distances. 
I do not understand what you have said, 
but 1 bave believed, and so] saw and beard 
what was passing perchance « thousand 
intles away, and I know that Harold is 
dead.” 

Again there was a inoment’s silence, and 
Gilbert leaned forward and bid his face on 
his bands, 

She came and stood before him, white as 
a lily, and as lovely’ ber breath fell ou biu 
as though a honeysuckle bad touched his 
brow, ber low sweet voicé ineltei bis very 
beart within bim. 

**Harcld is dead,” she repeated, “and I 
have come, Gilbert, to say that I will be 
your wife,’’ 

His hands dropped down, and he !coked 
up with eyes that blazed and cheeks cov- 
ered wit « hectic fire, 

‘Not for the infamous words my father 
has said!’’ he cried. *Estrild, do you think 
mea demon that I should take advantage 
ot your innccence to acce;t such a sacrilice 
at your hands?’”’ 

“Stop! You do not know what I ain of- 
fering,” she said. ‘It is no sacrifice; except 
Pleasance, I have no relativein the worid 
but you; to devote inyself to you two will 
give me something to live ior, Your life 
is valuable—you have fatnormed secrets that 
might the change the destiny of nations; 
mine ig worthless, and | think, as Mr, Vicat 
says, that | shall not live long.” 

“Estrild!"’ be exclaiined holding out his 
hands to her wildly. 

She set thein wentiv aside, and went on 
in the same low voice. 

‘*Let ine save your life, Gilbert, for the 
world, Herein this lonely room of sick- 
ness you bave toiled and suffered throug) 
the nights and days of inany weary years. 
Shall I stand bv in the selfishness of wy 
own pain to see all that labor lost? No, | 
cannot do tbat; in bappier circumsta'ces, in 
a sunnier clime, you will regain health,and 
your researches, vour great discoveries, wil 
biessthe world, Whatam 1 compared with 
the welfare of a world? Shaill, a tere 
girl, dare to weigh myself! in the balance 
against the happiness of millions? Gilbert, 
it is not of ime you must think, but of 
the secrets of science that you possess, the 
power you bold to lessen buiman inisery 
It is for this you must iivs, and your name 
will go down with blessings to nations un- 
vorn.”’ 

Sbe raised her great gray eyes upwards, 
filled with the ligut of enthusiasin, not see- 
Ing tbat the man trembling belore ber had 
Jost bis philosophy and bis tore, and felt 
| his universe only in her. 

“Estrild, vou do but dream!’ he said 
sadly, hiding as best he could the beavings 
| of his migbty sorrow, 

‘Listen, then, and 1 will tell you what 
} my dream is, I will use mv riches to re- 
| store you to health. I will have a ship 
titted like a palace, and you, and IJ, anc 
Vieasance will sail in it to the sunniest sess 
that run around the world. We will land 
here and there on the isles, and ygatber 
flowers like children, and sail away again. 
On, 1 know what will give you strength 
j and heaith! Your father, vou see, has told 
i ine, and the physician he brought to me 
i gaid the satwne—a long sea-voyage is the 
| great remedy—the true remedy, he said. 

And he left me, Gilbert, feeling glad of 

peart that I could vet do some good with 
j} my poor lite. Hespoke too of your won- 
| derful discoveries, and the marvels you 
| might bring to success if you had but hope 

ana energy.” 
| “Do you ineéan that ny father spoke of 
| them?’ Gilbert asked, with a flash in his 
| eyes, Interrapting ber unwillingly, for ber 
. words poured over bit like inusic, thougu 
' be kuew thev were but a dreain, 
| “Yes, your father.” 

“Then, Estriid, | wust speak the trath 
even if I die tor it by lingering ou bere i 
my prison-house. My fatver spoke voly ter 
his own purpose to rouse within your sou 
a high motive for self-sacrifice. He has i 
welief in his own words; his contempt tor 
me would be bo::ndless if it were not winug- 
led with a little fear, for be half thinks ine 
a sorcerer,”’ 

“All the more reason,’ she answere’, 
‘that I should rescuce you from his sueers 
and help you to prove hiin wronug.”’ 

“Ona, Estrild, Estrild, you madueo me! 
I caunot—I dare no- take you et your word! 
4 Look at me, and see whether it be poss bie 
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that I could link such a lifeas mine with 
yours,”’ 

” He spoke nenarte, and with a passion so 
intense that bis lips grew white as bis 
words passed through them; yet she could 
not see that this meant love. 

‘Is it not because you and I are alike— 
both withered?” she said, still with tbat 
qinet compassion in her voice which bad 
inoved her all through. “Is it not because 
of the bitterness in our two lives that I am 
able to offer you what I could offer no 
otber—my help, my companionship, and 
the aid of my wealth? I am not offering 
love, Gilbert. I have none to give—you 
know that’’—and a faint color touched her 
cheeks and fled—“neither ain 1 asking for 
its I ask only that you will give me the 
power to belp you through a right ail men 
inen acknowledge—the right bestowed by 
the marriage ceremony.” 

“Ob,I have understood you !” he answer- 
ed bitterly. ‘How could such as I misup- 
derstand ?”’ 

There was a world of meaning in bis 
mournful words; they showed that he 
knew himself outside the pale of human 
love, 

Estrild stood by his side silent; she felt 
Cciwuly the shadow of some terrible truth 
which ber inind could not grasp, could not 
even guess at. 

How could she comprehend that she was 
giving bim gall to drink as she bung bim 
on the cross of ber great pity? 

“You have not answered me,” she said in 
a moment, in ber sweet pititul voice, 

*Estrild, you are offering me money— 
nothing but mnoney; and, to induce me to 
accept it, you propose to chain your young 
lite to——’’ 

She interrupted him hurriedly. 

‘You shall not speak of yourself in cruel 
words,’’ she said; “and,if I ofler mouey, it 
is for noble ends—it means for you name 
and fameand power to do good beyond 
your dreams,” 

For an instant, a8 through a Jong vista,he 
beheld glorious possibilities; be saw the 
tace of a changed world, he saw health and 
happiness in the old dwellings of misery, 
ie saw his name written in light, and 
heard blessings called down upon his 
memory. 

But the vision faded, and the temptation 
that, like a mighty wind, had swayed his 
longing soul, passed away, leaving hiin 
ouly the still sinall voice of conscience, 

He rose, and turned away his eyes resol. 
lutely from the sweet pale face of the wo- 
nan who had pleaded with bim for bis own 
fate, 

“Estrild, cannot do this thing. You 
weigh down the world, you weigh down 
the inillions that live and the millions vet 
to live. There isno good I could do to 
them that would counterbalance the evil 
done to you.” 

“There would be no evil done to tne,” 
she interposed eagerly, 

“Yes, there would be evil past remedy. 
You will live to Know that grief does not 

ast torever. You will love again; you will 
inarry and be happy.” 

A deep and sudden flush rose trom chin 
to brow as she turned to the door to leave 
him 

“You wrong me; allthe love I had Is 
gone down into the sea. And, even if Har- 
old lived, I could not be his wife. My pro- 
inise to my brother forbics it. My wealth 
and the companionship of my wrecked lile 
are all iny dead brother and iny dead love 
leave ine to best’ w; and itis only to you 1 
could ofler these, because you have no need 
f love. You care fora whole world, not 
lor a solitary woman; and I thougbt you 
would accept my poor gifts, and give me in 
return the ioy of Knowing that I had saved 
you to bless the world that now wrongs and 
-corns you.”’ 

There were tears in her eyes, but she went 
away without another word, closing the 
door on his solitude and his pain. 

“Ie there any scorn equal to her scorn, 
which calls itself pity ?’” he said, as his head 
drooped upon bis hands and tears fell be- 
tween his thin fingers, fell upor bis broken 
dreams, his shattered hopes, fell fast like 
bitter cain, and yet could not quench the 
fiery longing of his heart fur. ne word, one 
iouch of love, 





CHAPTER XXXVILI. 


R. VICAT was triumphant. 

\| “Six months ago,’’hne said to his wife 
1 “you declared the marriage | proposed 
lo wring about was iinpossible. Well, it 1s 
all settied now, and will take place to-inor- 
row. Gilbert bas given in at last. As I al- 
ways foretold, Estrild was easily managed; 
he was the difficult one.” 

“T will never pray against vour schemes 
again, Mr. Vicat, if that wedding is carried 
out to-orrow,”’ 

“Thank you, my dear. I must inform 
you also that the ship i# ready in which the 
romantic couple are to sail round the 
world. She is fitted up splendidly, and is 
4 perfect show on the Tharmes,”’ 

Mrs. Vicat gathered herself together with 
a Slight shudder. 

“Then I presume al! the deeds are signed 
which settle things to your satistaction ?’’ 
she observed, with shaking lips, 

“What do you mean by that question ?”’ 
asked Mr. Vicat savagely. “Beforea tmar- 
riage, settlements are necessary, and, being 
ot age, Estrild has done as ste pleased —she 
has tnadeé a fairsettiement.”’ 

“Is your name in jt, Mr. Vicat?”’ 

“Naturally itis,’ he answered, in the 
Sametone. ‘| am ber uncle and nearest 
relative, 80, with the exception of a hand- 
some sum given to Miss (riendorgal, the 
property devoives on me when the young 
cou ple——’’ 

“Are dead or—or, let us say, drowned,” 

“You shall say nothing of the kind,” said 
Mr. Vicat fiercely. “You mnpugo tue 








} 


soundness of the ship, which is as fine a 
clipper as ever sailed.’’ 

“Then God give ber a prosperous voy- 
age !’’ said Mre Vicat. cata ’ 

“You are an infernal woman!” responded 
her husband,as a slight whiteness gathered 
about bis lips, “You alwavs succeed in 
planting a sting in my most successtul 
plans, And you have again passed the line 
forbidden to you. I'll bave no such talk as 
that in my bearing.” 

He stalked away in anger,and Mrs. Vicat 
burat into tears, 

“Thank ness Carrie is coming home 
to-day !"’ she said, as her sobs subsided. 

» For nearly three months Carrie had been 
in the country, staying with Tom’s father 
aua mother; but for this tact,Mr. Vica: per- 
haps had not been quite so successful. Yet 
the warfare between bim and bis son had 
been long and desperate. 

It was a battle of the strong against the 
weak, waged unscrupulously, in which no 
expedient was left untried which could 
bring him victory. 

Ofttimnes in the darkness of the night the 
children who slept near Gilbert’s rooms 
would start up in their beds and listen, 
trembling, tothe loud sound of their fath- 
er’s voice, 

Then they beard words and menaces that 
made their young spirits quail, and, hold- 
ing each other’s hands, they would ask in 
whispers what their strange wizard-brother 
bad done to cause such anger. 

All this was unguessed at and unheard 
by Estrild, tor her rooms were far away on 
the otber side of the large house; and, when 
she paid her visits of compassion to her 
cousin, teelings that may be imagined he'd 
hin silent. 

To her be only appeared weaker, paler, 
more exhausted every day, thus increasing 
her pity till sabe grew feverish and impa- 
tient in her longivg to rescue and help 
him. 

To her also it did but seem that his resist- 
ance weakened with his own weak neas,and 
that at last he yielded even gladly to her 
generous wish to take upon herself a legal 
right to use hér wealth to the saving of his 
life. 

When he had once yielded,a fevered light 
shone again in his eyes, a color touehed bis 
cheeks, # mad hope breathed = within 
bim. 

It was the hope of a quiet death, far from 
these scenes of tnisery, these sounds of 
threats—a quiet death rocked on a sunny 
sea,with Estrild’s hand in bis,and Estrilo’s 
eyes, divinely kind, guessing bis secret at 
last, and looking into his with the pity the 


angels feel for genius wasted and love 
given in vain. 
* * ” * * * 


*“Well,’’ exclaimed Carrie, “so this is the 
gun powder-plot fatber bas been concocting 
in my absence! Did I not warn you, Es- 
trild, that when be was most smooth and 
kind and insinuating he was at his worst 
tricks? Why have you allowed yoursel! 
to be takenin?”’ 

“| au not taken in that I am aware of, 
Carrie. It isin my power to save your bro- 
ther’s life—a life of infinite value; and your 
father has shown ine that I can do it only 
by calling myself his wife,” 

“And by legally endowing hitn and fath- 
er with your woney,” said Carrie,in breath- 
less indignation, ‘But of what use is it to 
you? You are one person, and I am an- 
other. I am coinmonplace, and you are ro- 
wantic. Andin your romance you are do- 
ing a thing that I suppose toin-fools would 
eall generons, but which I vall idiotic, if 
not wicked !”’ 

“Carrie, you are going too far!’’ Estrild 
cried angrily. 

“Well, itis wicked to give in to father’s 
plots, not —— the tneaning and end of 
them. However, I shall set to work to 
fathom them. And what does Miss Gien- 
dorgal sav to this scheme? Does she go 
with you?” 

‘*No; I did not think it right to ask her,as 
she disapproved 80 much of it. Sbe cannot 
judge truly, not knowing (iilbert.”’ 

“Ab, but she knows you!” returned Car- 
rissnappishly. “And she ought to have 
come to town, and stopped this piot.”’ 

Lateron that evening Carrie went out 
alone, leaving Tom and Tom’s tather, who 
bad escorted her back to London, to be en- 
tertained by Mr. and Mrs. Vicat. 

“So your son is going to be married ?’’ 
observed the old gentleman in «an aston- 
tahed voice, ‘Il thought he was 4 hopeless 
in valid.”’ 

*Ob, there are chanees of life tor him 
with «a 8@a-Voyage and a warm climate; and 
mv nieces is resolved to devote her fortune 
to his restoration, aud proposed to accom 
pany him! But I could not permit ber to 
com promiae herself in that way, so 1 have 
cousented to Ser idea of a romantic mar 
riage. She is to be a sort of sister of mercy 
to bimn.”” 

“Ob, indeed!’ returned 
Let us hope then that he will 
again,” 

“And, it he does,” resuined Mr. Vicat, 
with an odd simile, ‘‘we shall hear great 
things of bin, Through his wite’s large 
fortune be will have a chance now to carry 
out his experiments and prove hitmeself a 
wizard indeed,” 

* Ah, I have heard he can do very queer 
things !’? 

“He frightens us al! at times,” said Mra. 
Vicat uneasily. 

‘But what be does now is nothing to what 
he will do when be gets time, health, and 


Toin’s father. 
get ne 





money,” continued ver husband, with the | 


saine smile and inward enjoyment of tis 
own words, “Bless you, be is going to send 


days. It will be convenient —all 
won't it?”’ 

Tom’s father, who wasa pious old gen- 
tlewnan, looked grave. 

“It Is more than St. Peteror St. Paul 
ever did or tried to do,”’ he said. 

“Surely vour son does not set bhiimeelf 
up above the aposties—he can't mean ne'll 
work greater miracies than they did!’’ 

“But Gilbert declares they are not mira- 
cles—they are all natural things,”’ said 
Mrs, Vicat, always with the same uneasi- 
ness in her tone, the same anxious glances 
at her husband. 

“Natural! Ob, no! <A man in all bis 
senses can't believe that. But perhaps the 
poor fellow is a little queer :n his head, 
ma’am.” 

“You have hit the mark,” returned Mr, 
Vicat, with a coarse laugh, ‘(Gilbert is a 
little nad upon his inventions,” 

“But some of them are pretty remark- 
able,”’ observed Tom; “and, if be is right 
in his theories, 1 believe they could be 
worked with succesa,’’ 

“rf? js a inighty big word,” aaid Mr, 
Vicat. “At all events, bis philosophy, 
whether mad or sane, has got bim an 
heiress, and there’s an end tor the present. 
Let us wish bim joy!’’ 

Mr. Vicat had introduced the conver#a- 
tion for his own purposes, and bis wile 
knew it. 

In her secret soul she felt he was acting 
a part which he would require to have re- 
membered in his favor one day. 

Carrie’s entrance was a relief to her, and 
also to Tom, whose mental discomfort had 
been nearly as visible as her own. 

The girl was joyous, and carried a laugh 
in either eye which was pretty to soe, 

“Well, Carrie, is it all right?’’ whispered 
Tom, 

‘Right as a thread and true as gold,”’ 

* 7 7. 2 * 7 


It was the wedding morning, and Eatrild 
satin ber room dressed and cali, 

There was butaslight misgiving at her 
heart—planted there by Carrie--and she 
shrank from analysing it, as she felt such a 
misgiving was selfish. 

In her intense girlish ignorance, she 
deemed that ber iffe could not be better 
spent than in devoting it as nurse and 4sis- 
tertothe unbappy cousin whose genius 
now was occupied by sickness and 
poverty. 

Still she wished she could have carried 
out her generous design without marriage; 
but Mr. Vicat bad not only declared this a 
necessity, but had refused bis consent to 
any other scheme she had proposed, 

‘“] am your guardian,and I won’t let vou 
waste tinoney On a cousin, though vou may 
on 4 husband, That would be justifiable, 
and the world would not blame ine tor al- 
lowing it. Asit is, my duty is clear. I 
will not permit you to lavish money or lone 
yonr character for a cousin, 1 don't permit 
vou to leave this house with him except as 
his wite.”’ 

Shut away from the outside world, weak- 
eved by illness, and filled with despair by 
the deaths of those she loved, and lookiny 
forward to the loneliness and uselessness of 
her own life with mute hopelessness, it was 
no wonder she vielded to Mr. Vicat’s speci- 
ous arguinents without understanding their 
iniquity. 

Unavie to consult with any one, lonely 
and triendiess in dreary London, and corm- 
p etely in his power, as some Bay is # young 
virlin the bands of a subtle priest who 
avail4 himself maybe of some youthful bit- 
lerness to persuade her to give her dowry 
toa convent and iimmure herself within its 
walls, « prisoner tor lite, 

inthis case it was through the 
wearivess of a brokep heart that a 
sche ue succeeded, 

The door opened and Estrild startled up, 
expecting to see Mr. Vicat's simooth tace; 
but it was Carrie who entered, followed 
by a voung girl soslight that she seemed 
a child, and yet with the earnest face ot a 
steadfast woman. 

“This is my triend 
said Carrie. 

Estrild looked at her with patient meek 
eyes. 

Once she would have been angry at the 
sound of ber name; now it mattered little 
whether they were triends or enemies. So 
sue let Mary take ber cold lifeless band and 
kneel down by her side and look up into 
her face pleadingly 


that— 


utter 
cruel 


Mary Artnstrong,”’ 


“Carrie tells me you are in sorrow and | 
great trouble,’ she said; “and I know | 
something of sorrow too. | have lomt a 


father and you a@ brother, 

“Isit right you should mention 
me?” Eatrild asked, striving to rele 
hand from Mary’s clasp, 

“Yes, itis rigbt, for your brother's death 
led to iny tather’#—*o we are sistere in 
sorrow,”’ 

“Your father lost his life in screening an 
assassin’? 

“No!” Mary exciaimed eagerly. “Why 
do you biind yourselfto the truth? Your 
brother died as all your family die—by an 
aceident brought about by wuysterious 
means beyond our ken.” 

“So let it be then,’ Estrild answered 
hopelessly. “I bave ceased to fight against 
tne inevitable. T am the last of my race— 
the only one left now to be the victim ot a 
fiend!’ 


hin to 
we her 


Mary shuddered at these words; 
through her clasping arms EKatrild telt 
the shiver that passed through ber [trame, 


“You know not what you say, you know 
not what you do, IT come to entreat vou to 


Save yoursell from tisery. This cruel mar- 
| riage tnuat not take place,” 
“Why not?’ asked Fetrild, ““Will you 


messages round the world upon wires, and | 


i4aK@ DoalSs tbat will sail under water: be 
is going to hold eonvermsation with foik a 
bundred uniies off,and carry food in a «imal! 
bottle in his pocket which will last thirty 


| thousand threes not 


tell ine waat better thing I can do with my 
lite than savea better and polbler ife, a 
6r,than my own?” 


“You w na tL mave é.. y ir eousin 





| found onthe side 





| to wa@iisty with anything short 
|} cutand worktnanship. 






» 


cannot live; and your marriage would be « 
ghastly slavery for you if he did, and a 
mockery for him.,”’ 

Estrild’s bosom heaved, but she did) not 
answer, 

“1 would bave brought Mary here soon. 
er,”’ said Carrie, who stood by the door, as 
if listening for steps she feared, “but she 
has been in Cumbertand for many mouth. 
All this has happened since I left home. | 
ain sure father steals her letters.’’ 

“Who is there to write to ime but Plea 
sance?” Estrild asked, in the same sed 
way. “You see, if you take from me the 
hope of saving my cousin, you steal iny 
last glimmer of joy.’ 

“Have you no one else to live for? Where 
is your lover?” asked Mary, 

**Dead.”” 

And, except that FEatvild'’s face grow 
paler,there waa no change in voice or saen- 
ner as sho spoke, 

‘*He died in striving to solve the mystery 
of my brother’s death—he died for my 
sake !’’ 

“Did vou not see the inquest in the 
papers?" asked Carrie. ‘He was found 
drowned in the Thames, But through some 
giamour of Gilbert's, one of his wizard 
tricks, [ think, Eatrild will not believe tr; 
she persists in imagining he was on board 
some great sbi we 

“And isstill living?’ interrupted Mary 
eagerly. 

**No; tor, even if he was on board some 
ship, through Gilbert again, Mstrild imagin- | 
ed she received proofsof bis death.” 

“Im that true?” asked Mary. 

Estrild turned ber ead eyes on her with- | | 
out reply--they spoke without words, 

“Carrie, 1 should like to see Ciilbert,”’ 
said Marv. 

“Then vou must go alone,’ returned 
Carrie, “for [ aim tou angry to speak to 
bim,”’ 

Mary went, and returned in a short time 
flushed and pitiful. Then she wished 
Estrild good-bye hurriedly, and went 
away with Carrie, not having said another 
word against the strange marriage, 

In tne littie dark parlor which Carrie 
called her own room these two conterred 
earnestly together, and Mary pave « letter 
into ber bands, 

“It things bappen that we fear, let her 
have it to comfort and belp her,’’ she sald. 
“Carrie, we must hurry now—the time is 
short.” 

Carrie, apparently without reason, burst 
into tears and sobbed pitifully. 

“Do you repent your prowmise?” asked 
Mary, laying her small hand on her 
shoulder, 

“Repent? No; lam saving mother froin 
tnisery and shame; Lam saving the little 
ones—and [ hope Iam saving father from \ 
the yallows;’’ concluded Carrie, with « 
flash of anger lighting up her tears, 

*Do not say that, Carrie, Oar fears and 
suspicions may be all groundless, You 
will be glad to prove them #o,"’ 

“IT believe what Tom save—that the cap 
tain of thatebip is a desperate man, ready 
for avy deed a crime; and his wile is worse 
than himself,’ 

“We bave both believed Tom; 
there is no tnore tite for talk.” 

Carrie burried away to her mother’s 
roous, aod astonished the tribe of children 
she met onthe aire by catching each one 
in ber aripe and giving bin a good hug te 





Carrie, 


fore setting bin down again on bis noisy 
feet. 
She found her mother in bed, koitthoy 


Vigorously with fast and shaking lingers. 

“TI can’t get up, Carrie, my dear, tor if | 
ehould fali on. .my knees and pray, and 
your father would be dreadiully anyry 
Hush, be isin his roour dressing, and the 
door is not quite shut!” 

*‘ Never tnind hiun, mother, l’ray always 
with beart and soul, pray night and day, 
mother, and put iny pame io your prayers 
too, Now give ine «a good kiss, for ] am yp 
ing—going out fora little while,’ 

“Are you, wy dear? Well, la 
der at that.”’ 

‘Mother, promise ine you won't wonder 
at anything I do—promise we you w 
feel it to be kind and right, or you w 
know I should not do it.”’ 

“| always know that, Carrie, 

And so they kissed each other, and, witt 
alony last look at her mother, Carrie was 
gone; and in another minute she and Mary 
Armaetrong were walking rapidly down « 
side-atreest where & Carriag® avralled therm. 


vt won- 


lO BRE CONTINUES, 
—_ -— <-> 
The Princess of Wales is always 
of common sense anid ie 
having her daughters taught the corny 


art of dress-tnaking has #@t an exaiiy 

which ought to be widely f Owed ty 
women to whom it must be of tmuct 
greater consequence. Tne Trincers hersel! 


is known to bo completely up both 
theory and practice, and thisis the great 
reason Why sbé6 is Oo perfectly dressed anol 
why ber dressinakers find her so dit ilt 

of the temt 
—- ° ne 

A MAN may be learned in the 

the ancients, nay inberit #4 Vast amount of 
acientific and literary knowledge, aud 
be wreativ inferior to any one of Lihue ir 


wisdom of 


whoin be bas gleaned and over who 
vainly pluines himself, Tt te only the tres 
and earnest (thinker who is abie vitally | 


couprenend the thought of another 
Ape of thine or progress of atlalninent 

ever suflice to puta vreatrnind witt 
ropass and grasp of aw®TALL One, 
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THE VOWS OF MEN, 





BY T. HAYNES BAYLY, 





Write on the sand when the tide ts low; 
Beek the «pot when the waters @ ~~! 
Whisper a game when the storm is heard; 
Pause (hal (he echo may catch the word 


It that vou wrote on the sand should bast 
If echo is beard ‘mid the tempest’s blast, 
Then betlewe, and mot till then, 


That (here's Uruth lo the vows of men 


Throw a rose on the stream at morn; 
Watch at eve tor the Bower's return; 
Tbr pia the oeean agoiden wralas 

Hope ‘tell ehine on the shore again. 


If the rose vou agein behold 

Ii vou wage oon 4 rerainot gold, 
Then bellewe A ! tt hen 
There le trust io the vows of men 


IN THE PAST. 


BY ©, MADDON CHAMBERS, 








CHAPTER II, 
FTER « walk of « very few minutes 
bes arrived at Mr. Carson's abooe. 
Fs me oof «row of old thotumes which, ty 
mos NT Ve@crs myo, bad 
hd 

A ter key admitted then. A eandle 
Wee lound on the ball-tatle: then three 
fo white etaira, aod they were in Mr. Car- 
mitt fawrttinm, 

Pie toot peoceede t immediately to make 
his yuewt Goo tortablea, , 

He ligtbe dt the fire to the suaiall, unpre. 
tentlous, Cuteoay sitting-room, and petoen 
wi tiie to khett @, toade Frank take off his 
® at, Which was datnp, and don a dressing: 
gown, and placed bin near the fire, 

“You are etrange! y good to me,” remark- 
ed Krank wratetully. 

‘Good Tre pied Mr. Carson, busy pre- 
pariog the cofl e pot, and taking «a decauter 
ot spirits frou the cupboard, “Nothing of 
the hind! A little siranwe, perbapsa, You 
soe, Dewar, Live lived wich alone, My 
mother died when | was quite a youngster, 

nd | was teft without money, relations or 
friends, 7 was brought up to lhe staye,and 
have fought ary way upwards until To mow 
bold a first rate position, considering my 
mei and ba notlsormueh your senior as 
vou tpight suppose, But the world has an 
agelog elleet, and TL have lived in the worla 
alloy iife,”’ 

“J eannmot onderstand 
me,’ said brank, 

“You love your mother,” replied Mr, 
Carson, after a somewhat lengthy pause, 
“When you sang that last ballad | was sit. 
Ling In the shadow by the plano, and saw 
your emotion: although,” he hastened to 
youtlgy man start un- 
eamiiv, “nooneelse did, And | love, I 
Worship tiv mothers wemory, That 
ah uld establish a bond of eV pathy be- 
tweenous, Then, too, vou are teginniog 
your fight with the worid and fortune: the 
same QHywht that | oave bad, and am still in 
the thick of. It weare nol equal to throw. 
Dy a loeokK or Word of s¥toupathy fom eon, 
panion ip the conthet, heaven pitv us, But 
the Kellie's botiing,’’ he eried, suddenly 
breaking off "Now T want you to havea 
cup of coftee betore you turn in.” 

Prank gratefully accepied and drank the 
reireshiment offered titina, jut he was now 
very weary. 

Mr, Carson's watehful eye saw that he 
could searee bold lis head up. 

“You're sleepy, | see,” he said, “I'm 
giad Don not, for LT inast «tt up now until 
rehearsal at LL ovelock this morning, stud y- 
ing anewpart. You must turn into my bed- 
room and du tive sieeping for me,’ i 

“No, Inweed, 
wakefulness, ©) coulda'’t think of such a 
thing as depriving you of your bed. If 
you will allow ine to dose in this chair, or 


then arimbocratic 


your interest in 


wid, as he saw the 


“My dear fellow,” interrupted Carson, 
“vou are loo sleapy to be logical Why 
should the bed—s:imall, but not uneomftor 
table--in the next room remain unoeeupied 
when tvere is a ipanoin this room ball dead 
with fativue. IT tiust sit up and studv this 
part. Tf you don’t use the bed no one will, 
Toere: ake this ecandleand be off with you, 
We'll bave achat to-morrow, Good-night, 
and pleasant dreads 1? 

Frank &# Ook his host's hand allently, 
butthesiience was tnore @loquent than 


myprerere ti. 


As he atretcehed his weary limbs under 
the bed-c othes he thought of his mother, 
andof his newly-found friend. Me remen 
bered the good and forgot the evil, and in 
afew thoments he slept, 

Le ita one, Mr. Carson sat gazing dreatni- 
lv into the fire, He had nothing to 
gludyv. 

tie Knew bis partin the play that was to 
be rehearsed that dav, pertectiy. 

The fire glowed upoou a comely faoa, old 
bevond toe v@ars Il bad seen, but attractive 
even lo tts Be rlous eas, 








‘eried Frank, starting Into | 





| 


headstrong, and wants ballast, I fancy. I 
wonder now whatever made him leave 
home.”’ 

And still wondering, Mr. Carson dozed 
off into dreamland, 

When Frank woke from the deep, re- 
treshing sleep which bad kindly visited 
hit, be was startied to see, by @ Little car- 
riage clock upenthe dressing-table, that it 
Was exactly midday, 

Springing out ot bed, he began to dress; 
and then he lighted upon a little note 
which was stuck in the Jooking-glass, It 
said : 


‘Dear Dewar,—I shall run off to rehear- 


sal and leave you to sleep it out. I shall 
return abouttwo, In the meantime make 
yourse fas bappy as you can, Summon 


prenktast, about which I have lett ordjers, 
by pulling the bell at toe sitting room fire- 
pace, Books, writing taterials, ete, are 
inthe sitting-room., intine make the best 
ofthe den till I return, Tuen we will 
chat, . 
Yours, Joun Carson,”’ 


“John Carson te like one of the ygenii we 
read of in tary tales,” soliloguized Frank, 
warily. “As good as he i mysterious, 
Strange that one fode good where it is least 
expected, Carson is a million times the 
superior of the tellowa | called my triends; 
and yet l never thought bis acquaintance 
worth cultivating, What is the old evnical 
proverb? Goto strangers tor Charity, to 
intends tor advice, and to relations for no- 
thimg.’’’ 

juan beur be bad bathed, dressed and 
break’asted, and then he spent the time 
uotii bie Kind bowt returned in loosing 

ulon the squar , and trying to plan out 
his future, 

“Well,” said Carson, as he entered the 
room! “how do you flod yourseli? T hope 
vou haven't been very dull, caged up bere 
alone,”’ 

“Tndeed, I've not, for I've been thinking 
ot your kindness’? replied Frank, grace- 
fultv. “And | should like to try and thank 
you before I go.”’ 

“Kindness! Nonsense, 
of going 80 @00n,"" 

“Well, [ mustn't repeat last night’s mis- 
take. You know I must find lodgings; 
andin any case 1 don’t wish to take ad- 
vantage of your good nature by lingering 
here, 

“i've thought of rooms for you,” replied 
Mr. Carson. “And if you don’t require 

nything particularly luxurious you might 
be suited tn this house,’ 

“On the contrary; | want something par- 
ticularly cheap. Until lean earn a little 
money by writing, whien IT hope to be able 
todo, Timust live a8 inexpensively as a 
Chinaman, for lbaveonly three or four 
pounds inthe world,’” acknowled Frank, 
candidly, 

“Theo the room overhead will suit you 
admirally. [tis very aimall, and very ele- 
vated; but itis neat and light, and has a 
pleasant outiook—just the very roost for an 
emoOoryo author, By the way, if your genius 
leaum in that direction, T may be of use to 
vou, in the way of tinding « market for 
your work, Andinreturn I will ask a 
laverot you. Ttisthat you will use this 
sitting room with te,” 

“Bat,” interrujyted Frank, coloring, ‘I 

” 


But why talk 


“Itis a selfish request,’? pursued Mr. 
Carson, seriousiv. “I tind the hours I 
spend at home very lonely sometimes, A 
chum to exchange thoughts and ideas with 
would brighten them immensely. If you 
grant me this favor, Lin return, will teach 
you the first principles of bachelor econo- 
iny. ‘Tnere; let us consider that point as 
seltied. Now you had better be presented 
to that garrulous autocrat, tne land- 
lady.’’ 

The afternoon was spentin carrying out 
these arrange wents—a servant being sent 
tothe club for Frank's portmanteau—and 
the evening, aller dinner, iu discussing the 
young tian’s prospects and reading the 
sinall literary + florts be bad brought with 
hit trom home. 

These latter, like the first-fruita of many 
authors, were better in expression than in 
substaues, and Mr, Carson held that to bea 
promising sion. 

Piank'’s work was unaffected and bright, 
pointed and direct. 

Whether expressing humor or seatiment, 
the mann: r was equally bappy, although, 


truth to tell, the mnatter was often sale and 
| unprofitable. 


Mr. Carson, who, though a kindly, was 


} an honest critic, pointed this out, but justly 


Chere «xs @ormethniug in it that said 1) 


have eodured;" (bere was earnestoess and 
power loojand (nore than the most thooght- 
ful Observer could read in a casual 
gianes, 

“Frank Dewar,” : arwured Mr. Careon, 
Teougbttully ‘S' range that 1] should have 
wkenu a taucy to # Dewar. I daresay the 
name is non enough though. He's « 
pies bov and [ beileve there is good in 
hi. He tay do good for biumsel! and the 
world—iepente, leshould think, upon bow 
toe world treats bin, for he’s proud ana 


ascribed itto yeuth and inexperience. 

“You will do,” be said, ‘when you have 
learned a iitile more of life. If you have 
paticuce aud perseverance,] firmly beleve 
tual, When you Know a8 much of the world 
wm ido, vou will make your mark as an 
author,’’ 

frank set to his work with perseverance 


} 40 1 detertminatlion. 


He wrote tor several hours daily, and, 
allhoug be experienced the usual hopes, 
fears and disappointments of the young 
autbor, he did not periunit them to seriously 
allect bis spirits or bis industry, 

His inanuseripts caine back, and he grew 
soueWwbat nervous of the postinan's 
knock; but the work was lunmediately 8 nt 
otf again elsewhere, and more was writ- 
teu. 

At last there carve to him his first sue- 
cess; and he experieneed in their proper 
order that trio of Diissfal circumstances and 
seussllouSs Which no author, no tmaiter to 
Whalemiuence be may subsequently rise, 
Can ever eutirely forget 

fo bis tiretwo d fortune, as in bs trou- 
ble, he bad only two syumpatbetic Irienus; 
bul as loelr sine rity was unimpeacislie, 

*y Were «s hostin themselves, 


THE SATURDAY 





EVENING POST. 


They were Mr. Carson and his dear muvo- 
ther. 

Within a few days of leaving bome he 
had redeemed the promise he had made his 
wother—that be would contrive to see her 
8000, 

Oue evening, after a bard dav’s work, he 
walked up to Hampstead. His intention 
was & go to the back of the house, and 6n- 
trust one of the servants with a seccet ines- 
sage to his mother; but as he walked softly 
through the garden be noticed that the 
blinds of the room in which they were 
accustomed lo pass the evening were not 
down. © 

Looking in, he saw bia father and mother 
occupied as usual, the first with the Times, 
and the latter with a piece of einbrviuery. 
Stepping back into the darkness amnong the 
shruos, Frank softly whistled tne air of bis 
favorite gong. 

He saw bis motber look up at once,glance 
at the window, then at ber busbsaod, aud 
then resuine her work, 

But presently she rose, laid her work 
down,and with apparent unconcoern walked 
frou the room. 

lu stew woments he weard her voice, 
eager but subdued, in the garden, Frauk; 
are you there?” Avuotuer wowent and he 
wee in berarims, 

They had but a few minutes together, for 
Mrs. Dewar feared that ber husbaod would 
iss ber and suspect the meeting; but 
Frank had time W tell bis story, omitting 
(he unpleasant and dwelling only on the 
brigbter detaila—tis work, Lis hopes of 
success, bis new triend, and the combtort of 
his lodging. 

In return, Mra. Dewar could only tell 
hit that bis father was more irritable than 
ever, and thatsbe bad been terbidden to 
hoid avy communication with ber banished 
aon. 

Soon they were obliged to partand when 
sue hurried away Frank found that bis mo- 
ther pad leita littiemoney in his band, 
Remembering his father’s illiberality, be 
knew how sbe wust have scraped and saved 
to secure it for him. 

Alter that Frank saw his mother once 
every week—sumetimes in the afternoon 
when she was alone, and sometimes in the 
evening. 

He wrote often to her, too, posting his 
letters in the inorning early 80 that she 
would receive thein when his father was 
absent; and be bad the proud satisfaction 
of sending her bis firat printed work, and 
ot afterwards listening to her warin praises 
thereof, 

One afternoon Mr. Carson and Frank 
were out walking together, when the 
former, who was unusually preoccupied 
and sad, proposed a visit to Brompton 
Cemetery. 

“If you would care to,” besaid, **we will 
go to ny mother’s grave. I go very fre- 
quently, but hitherto alwaysalone, I should 
ike to take you, however, because there 
is so much sympathy between us. We 
are now alimoat brothers — almost bro- 
thers.”’ 

And then, as they walked on, Mr. Carson 
talked, as people tu sadness are apt to do, 
with more personal confidence than he had 
ever done betore, 

Hespoke of his mother, and told Frank 
how just before bis birth she bad aband- 
oned the stage, which various family cir- 
cumstances led ber to adopt, and by 80 do. 
ing sacrificed a career which had been full 
of great promise: and he conveyed the iim- 
pression that ber short life had been full of 
trouble, and er death a happy release, 

Tt was a simmpie gravestone that they stood 
before, after half-an-nour’s walk—simple 
and unpretending. 

Indeed it seemed to shrink from observa- 
tion behind the larger and bandsomer 
monuments which half surrounded it. It 
bore tuis plain inscription : 


Sacred tothe Memory of 
RosE Carson, 
Aged 32. 


As the two young men stood, talking 
slowly in subdued tones, a man appeared 
before them, Bo suddenly that be seeimed to 
start up from the ground, 

it was Mr. Dewar, bie face pale, and bis 
hands trembling. 

**What do you here?” he asked, address. 
ing Frank with mingled anger sud agita- 
tion. 

“Father!” ejaculated Frank, retreating a 
Step in surprise at the unexpectedness of 
tbe meeting. 

“Wuoat av you here?” demanded Mr, De- 
War again, in the sane Voice, 

The repiy came from Carson. He too had 
grown pale, and he stood looking strangely 
at Frank's father. 

“Hecame with me,” he said quietly. ‘I 
breugbt thin here,’”’ 

Mr. Dewar's ey: 8 turned to Carson’s face, 
and festened there—dilated, inquiring, aud 
wild--as i! they would never leave it, 

“And you?” he asked; “why bave you 
come?" 

“To visit wy mother’s grave.” 

The two ten stood looking at each otber 
in silence for a few imoments, with faces 
paler than before—their very lips were 
white, Something strange was working in 
each ioan'’s breast, 

“Your mother? Whkich——’’ 

Carson, without moving his eyes, pointed 
tthe litle gravestone, 

Mr. Dewar shook visibly. 

“And— your tatber?’’ be asked, in a 
hoarse whisper, and as if impelled by an 
unseen power, 


| 
| 








“His name,” replied Carson,slowly, “was | 


Henry Carson.’ 

Mr. Dewar staggered as though he had 
Tecelved @ LiOoW; bul a8 Lhe two young men 
-tepped forward to bis assistance he waved 
(uous Of with one band, with the other 











grasping for support the bigh railings round 


an adjacent grave. 

Then he appeared to recover bitnself 
somewhat, and, with bowed head and short 
unsteady steps, he walked away, and out of 
their sight. 

“Wuoat does it mean, Carson?” asked 
Frank, wonderingly, and uot quite grasp- 
ing tue truth. 

“It means strange things,”’ replied bis 
friend, passing his hand over hiseves. ‘It 
means, Frank, that I was nearer the truth 
than I imagined when I said, a8 we came 
along, that we are ‘almost brothers,’” 





CHAPTER III. 


"HEAVY band was laid upon John De. 
war. Tsevty-tour bours after the 
scene at Rose Carson’s grave, be was 

stricken down with brain iever,and for 
several weeks he lay tossing in delirium 
and hovering between life and death. The 
doctors shook their heads and looked very 
wrave, 

It was evident, they said, that their pa- 
tient bad been overburdened with mental 
distress for some considerable time, He 
Was at an age, too, when men of fine con- 
stitution, who bave lived too freely in their 
youth, apparentiy with tipunity, freq uent- 
ly collapse with territlesudaenness, Nature 
ceuavds ber revenge at iast,and the torteit 
must be paid, 

Tuoey tound that their patient’s beart was 
week, and that his lungs were none too 
sound; aad Mra, Dewar was gently told to 
be prepared tor the worst, 

Under these circumstances Frank, of 
course, speut the greater portion of his tine 
at home, 

His brother wastrave:ing with his wife 
abroad, and, bis present address being 
unknown, It was impossible to Summon 
him. 

It was to Frank alone that Mrs. Dewar 
eould turn, tn this terrible crisis, for s¥in- 
pathy, belp and advice, Soe nursed ber 
husband incessantiv, untiringly, and with 
unspeakable patience and teaderness, A 
true woman’s Lature is very beautiful. in 
an hour of suffering she will forget twenty 
years of unkindness, 

Frank was for sometime troubled in his 
wniad #8 lo whether he should mention to 
his ruother the scene in the graveyard and 
the discoveri. sit bad led to; but Carson, 
whom be consulted, decided for him. 

“Sav nothing,’’ was bisadvice, *Remeni- 
ber that the secret is not your own,” 

When Mr. Dewar at last awoke to con- 
sciousness, his weakness was pitiable to be- 
hold, and (here were still no bopes of bis 
recovery. Butthe family constitution, al- 
though not robust, was remarkably wiry, 
and tothe surprise of all Mr. Dewar by 
siow and alinost linperceptible degrees tie. 
gan to mend; butit was only too apparent 
thathe could never recover bis former 
healt and strength—that be would remain 
aninvalid tor tue rest of bis days. 

“Your constitution tnust be marvellous, 
Dewar,’’ remarked the family doctor, stana- 
ing one day at his bedside, “Ll don't Krrow 
another inan who could havecome through 
that tussie as vou bave, It was the brain | 
feared wrost. You bave been making tov 
severe Calls Upon it—asking it to carry too 
inuch, A heavy weight upon itveh? Have 
you been carrying it alone?” 

Te invalid nodded weakly. 

“Then, my triend,vou’ve been acting the 
fool,’’ said the shrewd old docior, bluntly, 
“and it has nearly cost vou your life. Such 
burdens must be shared; then thev yg ow 
lighter, and perhaps disappear together. 
You need not look tar for one to confide in. 
Do you Know who has been mainly instru. 
inentalin pulling you through this busi- 
ness? Your wife, sir, who has nursed vou 
day and vight,and whose tender care,un¢ er 
Providence, bas won you back to life. Now 
take this advice, which isthe best I have 
evergiven you, and which has the addi- 
tional advantage of being gratis: No mat- 
ter what the trouble is, tell your wile. You 
will be astonished how inuch better you 
will feel after it.’’ 

“Tell your wife.””’ The words rangin Mr. 
Dewar's ears alter the doctor had gone,and 
opened up a train of thought entire’'y new 
to him. 

“Tell his wife?’’ Such a proposition bad 
never been made to hin betore; never had 
such an idéa vecurred to his mind, Bafore 
his iliness 16 would have Gistnissed it a8 
luipossible and useless; but he was now 
weak and softened, and no lounger strony to 
bear alone, 

“Tell your wile.””) Overand over again 
the words repeated themselves in bis brain 
He tried to banish them, 

He told bimself that it was too late; that 
itcould bring no peace; that it would only 
nagully the trouble, and be eruel to ter, 
(Strange, Joon Dewar, that you are bow 
considering your wite’s feelings.) But the 
words refused to be banisued. Tie idea had 
fastened upon him, and, unconscious y, .t 
fascinated him. 

When his wife came into the rooui shortiy 
afterwards, his greet bollow eves foilowed 
ber strangely, and she was quick to notice 
and wonder at it, 

‘Twice, by an uncontrollable impulse, he 
called ber; but when she came nis weak 
courage tailed, and be made some slight 
requests instead. 

tie bad grown wonderfully observant, 
however: and be detected the tenderness in 
her voice; he saw the syinpathy io hers ft 
brown eyes; and be felt the grateful gen- 
tieness of bertouch as gle arranged the 
pillows, 

For fully a week Mr. Dewar’s mind was 
disturbed by the doctor's advice. He longed 
to put it to the practice, but bis courage wis 
still weak. 

One day, however, he called be: to his 
t edside, by an iinpulse which was backed 
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by some resolution. Quickly she came, but 

he was silent. 

“*W hat is it, John?” 

He was still silent for afew moments,and 
tben, gathering courage, but not looking at 
her, he said : 

“You are very good, Mary.” 

The voice was low, and the words were 
spoken a little awkwardly; but the wile 
heard them,and trembied with a multitude 
of emotions, 

For nearly a quarter of a century she had 
not heard such ,ratetul, affectionate words 
frown her busband’s lips, and it is nut won. 
derfui that, nearing then all suddenly now, 
she could find no reply; but,gliding swiftly 
away out of his sight, she stood at the win- 
dow, struggling with her tears, 

For several minutes Mr. Dewar was un- 
certain as to the effect bis words bad pro- 
duced; but ail his uneasy doubts were dis- 
pelled when, returning to the bedside, his 
wile took the poor wasted white hand which 
lay upon the coverilet, kissed it gently, and 
retained it in berown. 

Ja that moment Jobn Dewar knew that 
the much tuat was to be forgiven him was 
forgiven treely. 

Sie sat by his side, still holding his hand, 
silent, but very happy. Attera while, he 
told ber bis siory, bravely and truly, al- 
though his voice was unsteady and he 
looked away trow her. 

It required some courage to make that 
confession; but Mr. Dewar did not spare 
himselt, 

He began by telling her, in a few words, 
of the wildness of his youth; and then he 
proceeded at once to revea: the nature of 
the heartless sin which he bad comunitted 
in the name of virtue, and tor which he 
bad suff; red balt # iifetimne of remorse, 

He «poke of bis sister—tbat only sister, 
the mention of whose name be bad ever 
hitherto avoided—tbhe gentile girl whose 
naturaland only protector he had been, 
through the early death of their par- 
ents, 

Through all his most desperate wild ness, 
ihe knowledye of woich be had studiously 
kept from her, be loved ber deeply. At 
nineteen she was beautiful, innocent and 
lispressiouable, and it was then that she 
met and returned the love of Henry Car- 
son, the actor, 

‘The brother was furious, and he stoutly 
forbade the lovers to meet. The inevitable 
result lollowed, There was an elopement, 
and a secret warriage. 

He swore never & willingly look upon 
her tace again. Tue letters which caine ad- 
dressed in ber handwriting are grey 
throwa into the fire, unopened. After- 
wards he beard that Henry Carson was dy- 
ing of consumption, and that his sister was 
appearing on the stage, 

Still he kept bis oath. After that he heard 
of the actu r's death; and, a year later, there 
came a jetter which, as it was not in bis sis- 
ter’s handwriting, be o ened, 

It was from Rose, but written by her 
landlady. Would he come to her? She 
was in great distress and dying, and she 
had a child who would need a triend. No; 
be would uot go to ber. 

Ile bad cast ber off, and all belonging to 
her, forever, He would keep his oath. 
Theo in the years that followed, remorse 
had crept into his heart. 

For years be had tried vainly to forget 
that cha; ter in his life: but the voice of re- 
norse refused to be silenced, and lately it 
had grown 80 loud that he had been impel- 
led to inquire of her fate, 

Then he bad learned of ber death, and 
after much difficulty be had found her 
burial-piace, 

Mr. Dewar stopped here. In his self- 
abasement be wondered that his wife still 
sat by bim and still held bis hand. He was 
afraid to look at her,lest he should see bor- 
ror and disgust in ber tace, 

But suddenly he felt a warm tear on his 
band, and glancing at her he saw that she 
was weeping silently. 

“How you wust loathe me,” he said, 

, “Indeed, Jonn, I pity you so much—ana 
)er,”’ 

Then, after a pause, she went on: 

‘*You must bave suffered terribly all these 
vears. Oh, had I but known, how much 
more patient and considerate 1 might bave 
been !’” 

“Mary, don’t speak so!” cried her hus- 
band. ‘ You’ve been an angel to me, and 
I in return have tnade your life a miser- 
able burden. I have driven your boy 
away.”’ 

‘Hush, dear !’’ she said, rising and kiss- 
ing tis forehead. ‘It is all forgotten. We 
have been married anew to-day.” 

Then there was another silence, and Mr. 
Dewar, lying still, with moist eyes, mar 
velled yreativ tuat be could have been 80 
long blind to the blessing that lay ever 
within bis grasp—tiiat he could Lave dwelt 
mniserably in the past, when the poignancy 
of recollection tight bave been soothed by 
the priceless bl-ssings Of a woiuan’s love, 
Syinpatoy and forgiveness, 

The tnother’s instinct impelled Mrs, De- 
war to ask one q iestion, 

“What of the child, John?” she inquired, 
gently. 

Then be told her how hia inquiries bad 
failed to elicit any information on that sub- 
ject, and of the strange meeting and dis. 
covery in the cemetery, 

Mrs. Dewar becaine very agitated, 

“It is the same!’ sne exclaimed, with 
much émotion, “He is Frank's friend; be 
bas been very good to him, Joun, you 
mnust see this young man. It is bis torgive- | 
ness that you inust seek, After that, we | 
wii! all forget the past.’ 


in either man’s beart. 

Frank and Carson, who still live together, 
and are inaking steady progress in their 
respective professions, hen run down for 
a few days to Ilfracombe, whitber Mr, and 
Mre, Dewar Lave moved, by the doctor's 
ad vice. 

John Dewar isa confirmed invalid, and 
hia days c:nnot be long; but what be has 
lost in bealth and strength, be has gained 
in peace and happiness, 

He has gained, too, in breadth of sym- 
pathy. Affliction, in his case, bas cleared 
the moral vision. So great a failure bhim- 
self, be has grown to look with more charity 
upon the failings of others, 

Ina word, be has caught, for the first 
time, a little of the true spirit of the teach- 
jog of that great Master whoin be bas so 
long professed to follow—Who hated the 
sin, but loved the sinner—the golden spirit 
. jorbearanve, tolerance, and eternal 
ove, 

His teinper is still imperfect; he i+ espe- 
cially irritable when bis wile is away from 
him, even for an bour. 

But when she is with him, his eyes rest 
upon ber with the contentinent of a child; 
aud to bimuself be often murmurs thank- 
fully : “Whereas I was blind, 
8e8,”’ 


now I 


|THE END.] 








The Turquoise Ring. 





BY B. B, 





HAVE been married nearly twenty 

yours (said the wan who told me this 

story), and Nel.ie, ~ { darling wife, tas 
woo frou) ine as true and ioyal love as ever 
filled # wan’s beart, aud yet Nellie never 
wore this ring, once the pledge of my be- 
trothal, 

It is a cheap affair—a forget-me-not in 
turquoise, witha very contemptible litt's 
spark of a diamond in the centre; but bow 
hardly earned was tbe money that pur- 
chased it! 

l reinember Ralph Harmon asked ime it 
I really intended to put ‘that thing” upon 
J-ssie Reynolds’s finger, and I smiled 
proudly, thinking my ring would be above 
price to her. 

We were all at Glenwood that summer, 
Jessie visiting ber aunt, Mrs. Glenn, why 
was a distant connection of Ralph's. I was 
taking boliday trom the very humdrum 
ocou pation of cierk in a wholesale grocery 
she 
Uncle Gregory had sent me toimake my 
own way,” siter giving ine a gvod educa. 
tion and a small sum of money to start 
with; and I was making it, to the best ot 
my ability. 

Jessie was music-teacher in a city school, 
and we lodged at the saine bouse, All win- 
ter we bad been conjugating the verb ‘o 
love’? in company, sod in the spring e#he 
consented to be my wile, as soon as wy 
Salary was 4 trifle larger. 

{ had been 4 little jealous of Ralph Har 

non before I won that promise, tor be wax 
wealthy, handsoiue, and most fascinating 
in address, 

But when Jessie said she loved ine, jeal- 
ousy bad no power to disturb my entire 
bappiness, 

t was a great event for Jessie to be in- 
vited to visit Mrs. Glenn, who was the “ric 
aunt” of tue Reynolds tamily. 

“*T bave always been poor,’”’ she said to 
me, frankly, ‘‘vuut I know I shail enjoy x 
peep into aristocratic circles, and a wee taste 
of a liteof luxury and ease,”’ 

**Do not love it too well,’’ I entreated, ‘or 
you way regret your promise to be a pour 
uian'’s wile,” 

“Never!” she said, putting ber hand in 
wine; “I can never regret wy love tor 
you,”’ 

As ber vacation was for two inontha, nine 
tor only two weeks, we agreed tuat my visit 
to Grenville, the village near Glenwood, 
sbould be postponed until the end of her 
stay, that we night return to the city to- 
gether. 

How long and dismal were those six 

weeks Of separation, but they ended ai 
last. 

I was surprised, when leaving my own 

quarters at the Grenville Hotel t walk to 
Gieunwood,I met Ralpb driving # inost styl- 

ish turn-out in the Opposite direction, 

‘“zet in,’’ he Said, “and I wil! take you 

over to Gien wood, where my cuusin 6X pevirn 

you.” 

**Your cousir ?”” 

“Mrs, Gieuu married my cousin, severa, 

times removed, bul we Consider Ourselves 

cousius, I assure you.”’ 

And | found this was quite true, Mr. 

Gienn, a widow of filty or more, evidentiy 

eujoyed the any altentions of her uanud- 

sO1e young Nephew, and made him cur- 

dially welcoine @tmuoengst ber nuimerous 

guests, 
Her 
was an 
nents. 

Aud Jessie, my Jessie, was a queen of the 


house was very full, and there 
endless succession Of auus- 


given at Glenwood in the evening,and I 
was thinking of 
a “long talk’’ as ] packed my trunk, 

“It will ve very late when 1 ooine in,” I 
said to inyeeli, “and I'll have thieall read, 
for that early train leaves at six.” 

Just at this point of my meditations, the 


note and a telegram. 

The note was |) Jessie’s bandwriting,and 
I tore that open firat. 
the trunk I was packing the ring I bad given 
her, but I did pot beed it.as 1] read, “By the 
time thie reaches you [| shall have lett Glen- 
wood, Forgive me, if you can, when | tel! 
you trankly [ cannot endure the life of 
poverty before us, if we marry. Havinu 
tasted the delignts of wealth, crnnot again 
resign them. 1 warried Ralph Harmon thie 
morning.” 

**Bey pardon, sir, but the bov is waiting 
for an answer to Lhe telegram,’”’ 

I opened itthen, Only one line, signed 
by my uncie’s physician: “Your uncle I» 
dying! Come at once!" 

lt roused me trom my stupor of despair, 

“When is the next train?” | asked, 

5.30." was the reply. 

I bastily scrawled av arewer, *Willcome 
as fast as possible!” aud sent it off. 

5.30, and it wasthen after five. I thrust 
my clothing into the balf-packed trunk, 
sent it to the station, and followed it witu 
haste, 

{ must return to the | to make « train 
to Easttown, and it would be morning be- 
fore I ould see my uncle,my best and only 
friend, 

it was tie last day of August, and op- 
pressively bot, 

As we sped over the iron road, the dusi 
cawein choking clouds around us, an 
even tne absence of suntigb guve but littl: 
relief trom the dreadful heat. 

Everybody was grumbling, when balf an 
hour’s dista.ce from the city, and nearly 
inidnight, there was a crasn, a horrible 
grinding noise, mingled with sbrieks and 
yroans, and the train stopped, 

It was so1ne moments Lefore the ext nt 
ot the horror before me cvuld be realized, 
The two cars preceding theone I was in 
were telescoped by another train, and lay 
in ruins, the dead and dying crushed under 
the bideous debris on all sides, 

Lanterns were secured, and the unin- 
jured paseenyers worked imanfully to aid 
in extricating such as were alive, and Gar- 
rying the dead to a barn near the soene 0! 
the disaster. 

Private trouble could not be remetn- 
bered in the face of such appalling berror. 
I did not stop to think of pe rv Unele Greg 
ory, of my own wounded beart, as I carried 
one end of alittert: and fro between the 
railway and the farinbouses near at band, 

Moruing found us still at work, every 
mnan tor wiles around belping to remove 
tne wreck, to save life wherever it was puor- 
sible. 

It was sickening to see the crushed, 
maimed bodies ot those who had been tie 
day betore strong and periect, returning 
from summer bolidays to t:.e world’s varied 
work-rooms, 

I had torgotten my own identity alimost, 
in iny sorrow and sympathy, when a kind- 
iy band was placed upon wy aru, and a 
tariner, in bis shirt sleeves, said— 

‘*We’ve tnade cofiee up at our house, and 
there’s a sort of breakfast there, The wo 
mea are all busy with the wounded, but 
we'll do the best we can tor you all, Come! 
You’re clean worn out, nan, and a8 white 
as a corpse,”” 

I followed him silently, after thanking 
bim for bis hospitable offer, 

As we neared the farin I saw that it was 
the one whose barn we bad used for a teimn- 
porary shelter for the dead, 

1 Ktopped # moment. 

“Hlow many?’ bashed. 

“About sixty,”’ be said, large tears rolling 
down hia sunburnt cheeks, *Don’tgo in,” 
he added, as I turned aside froin the path to 
the house, 

“T'l) join you in one moment,” I replied, 
and opened the warn door, 

It wae a guastiy eight, one to print itself 
for lile upon ainan’s heart and brain, but 
clear and distinct upon mine, above the 
horror surrounding then, see two tures, 
uead and coid, but undistigured, 

W here they took (he train | never knew, 
but there, stricken down upon their wed 

ding journey, pone toyether uyon lifes 
last awful voyaye, lay Raipo Harmon and 
J. ssie. 

My train reeled, 

Tne first train that passed bore me to the 
eity, and T reached Kastiown in (iuie lo Bee 
Une Lal (rregry be ore hte died, 

Hlai Jessie watted Out one ‘itthe week ahe 


meyght have tmarried a rieiver man than 
fatpu Harmon, and broken no faith to 
ihife 


it wasa bitter blow to me, false love and 
‘a'ee Irendship where I bad given trueana 
6a ty devotion, love, taituful fellow. 
a |. 

But T did not sit down tomourn, IT went 
abroad; I visited many lands and elinuies 
ortacveara andthen TP met Nellie, who 





revels, and the javorite of all, Ll cout ss it 
annoyed ine @ IIttie lo 866 how handsomely 
she was dresseu, Dut,4s ane said, Mrs. Gienn 
was her own aunt, ana if she chose by pres- 
ents to inake ber allire suit ber surround. 
ings, it vas silly to refuse, 

Was [ » biind tool for still trusting her? 
It seem “-« vow, but tuen I had uot vne | 
fear of cv fidelity in wy heart. 
Sometimes I caught Mrs. Glenn’s eyes 
fixed upon me with a pitying expression; 
but IL attributed it to Jessie's provabe 





* * * = cs * 


Jobn Carson’s forgiveness was not bard | 
to obtain. On tne tollowing day he was | 
closeted with the sick iman for an bour,apd 
when they parted there was no bitterness 








contidences concerning our mutual poverty, | 
It was the very last day of our stay, and | 

Jessie was lo return Ww the city by au early 

morning train. 

Tuere was a large farewe!! 


party to v6 





yave n+ love tor love, constancy for con- 
SLAIICYV. 

Jain thoroug oly bhappy,using ny wealth, 
I trust «as a faithitul steware; tinding in 
my ote, my wile, my colldren, all earthy 
can give of content; and yet, the 
turquoise ring Lying belore ine, proves that 
inéwory canuol die whlle life and reason 
live, 

I will drop it back in this deep drawer, 
under other relies of the past, where It tas 
lain since [ took it out of the trunk inte | 


pure 


1 to 16, 
- re 
"You lie!’ sala tue & u Ot Goal to the was 
meter. * You're another,” said the eter 
‘if you weren’t so short I'd pulverize you!” 


ible opportunities tor 


waiter tapped at ny door and banded in a 


From it rolled inte 


| ins clit toucnes, and = if 


. . 
Scientific and Useful. 

Buckwura —To manufacture piper buck 
ets ordinary wood pulp igus do mixed «ith 
clue or size, pressed into moulds, and var 
nised. 
may be a rested, ether in bud t a. or 
monuments, by heating and treating with 
paraitine mixed witha little cre seta, A 
counmoen “paint burner” may be used to 
heat the stone, 

Woop aNd Stone.—To make a cement 
for t-stening wood to stone, melt toweth + 
four pints of pitch and one of wax, avd add 
tour parts of ;ounde' brick dust or ehar 
itimust te warmed before using, and ap 
plied thinly to the surtac sto be joined 

A New SHok-Tik.—A simple andeth et 
ive clasp for preventing te untyoug © 
shoe-laces in laties’ boots ant shoes, tos 
been recently introduced trom Pais. Th 
device consists of an ornas ental spony 
clutch, which clasps the knot or tie on the 
lave and prevents it from sipping, wh loa 
the same time it looks like a buckie on the 
shoe, 

PHONOGRA PH8.—Speak ing of the phono- 
graph. Edison says: “i bave experiments 
with a device for enabling printers to set 
type directly trom the dictation of the plo. 
no rap., and think thatit will work toa 
charm. I[t is #0 arranged that the prt r, 
by touching a lever with his oot, al 
tive or ten wo d. ot the plhonowranis to be 
sounded, If he is not satistied with tie first 


Owns 


hearing, be can tak it repost the sae 
words over and overasrain.” 
THK SHRiskKauK“ ©F F annei. The 


following is revourtnended to koe ye Mean 


as tpuch a¢ poesttile ‘rot shritkinw wie 
a 
' 


felting. Dissolve on; oe Ol sein tn 
bucket of water, and leave tie abric tn | 
for twelve hours Next wart t © water 
with tye fabric in it, and wash without 
rubbing, algo «raw ot rotigh repeated 


Next imimer-e@ the flannelin ano hoor liquid 


coutaining one spoonful Of wheat thor t 
one buck tof wat rT, ond wash toa stiusilar 
manner. Thus tr ated the tlantel becom » 
nice and clean, has bo rely # runk, and 


scarcely at ail felted. 

MAGNETISM AND DRILLING, 
ous fact Chat the usual beat produces ty 
friction ig abeent when thearti le 
netized in just DOW being Gitcussed 5 
entista who are 8 ekingg an xylan tion, 
Very striking exaimpl) sare described ina 
late number of ascie tilic perionieal, A 
workinan fastens d a couple of powerful 
magnets to his lathe, to bold tore 
curely a piece of tuetal Which he wished to 
drilland turn, The prese ce ot the tay 
nets kept the metal so cold that wo water 
was needed to keep the drill tiomt and 
cool, This unusual cireuinstance tiay lead 
lo important mechanical ad vat lage &. 

———_ 


Farm and Wbarden, 


P168.—An open shed with a yard attached 
will not answer for the pizs in the winter 
season. Tey Bhoeuld be well protected, 
baving @ house with a door that can be 
clowed at night, and be well provided with 
dry litter. 

Pics. —The pigs will thrive much better 
at this ceason when ted with only a sult- 
clency for yrowts, Do not attempt to tat 
ten them, or overteed them, ax it would 
not be only a loss of teed but olten injurious 
in causing indigy stion. 


Wuite-Waau.—A thick coat 


. | fie aairt 


ure tty 


mrt 


“ 


of white. 


wash on the walls of t) @ cellar will |e as 
productive of beneht: now as during th 
warm season, It will also make the cellar 
livht and chee ful, and pwreativ as-i<t in 
preserving the purity of the atmosphere, 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS.—Just at ths 
time, vben thereisae anes to do ae, all 


the implements should be cleaned and oiled 


The barness may need overhauling, ond 
loose #pO.6s OF Ures Of Wheels can be re 
paired, Int @ spring the useot the ingle 
ments will pot perinitol repairs without 
loss of time, 

THe Oxcuarnpo.—With trees set a con 
siderable distance apport, am we find thers 
in t. 6 apple orchard, the lanied ta te 
seeded without much injury tothe trees 
adstnall cirel) be kept open and alt ot 


aboutthe tre. 
pnd will save the orchard and kee, 
go d, thrifty, growing condition 
THe Manure Herar Ad 
eiraw, and terok i st 
nanure heap hoes 
r sponding proportion ¢ 
‘These tm terials serve 


Tinie will te noe ! ash 


lMaVves, 


from 4 iin 


and stouvld tirst ti titagdet 


never be apresd tipeorn Elie tie 
until (he 6ulire th ap Suall lias 
rott a. 
SUTTER. — Experiments made 
how much butter can tee tiade tr 


pound of milk sh Wagreal varie 





| ‘ 4 t With the ¢z hel 
which it rolled trom Jeasie’s last cruel note | Bother, and wit ; 


sults. It hax been four d thatt 
ot milk requir d to produce a 4 
butler (dépends on BO ian Y MW tally 
Clreumst pees that n ! 
be tixed upon. bkeven the sat 
Varies in Quantity, as we as ia Vv. ig i 
on day toanoth: &. 
Or AND INsKOTS () li fatal t 


\ miix 
fei poliur, “Af 


fensive to thew. 
ot lard and one 


of kerosene oll and one ra 

will be found an excellent rece 
all sorts Of inmect Verte 

use Of K@TOsene 


tree the fowls of t 








Sronw anno Decay.—The decay of stone — 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 21, 1888. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(IN ADVANCE.) 

1 COPY ONE VOOr..... cececcceses coocscecsceessecees $2 00 
2 Copies One Year...... 30 
4 Copies Une Year, and Une to getier-up of 

AED cocccccccccccccscccceccccocccccocccceceeccccocs 6 OD 
10 Copies One Year, and One to getter-up of 

CRED 0 cccceccccecccccccccs scocescccceccccese -eseeees 1000 

Additions to Clubs can be made atany time during 
the year at same rate, 

It te not required that all the members of a Club be 
at the same postofiice, 

Remit by Postal Order, Postal Nete, Drafi, Check, 
or Registered Letter, 

Always enclose postage for correspondence requir- 
ing separate reply, toinsure response, 

Advertising rates furnished on applica 
tien. 

Address aii letters to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PvUsT, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publication Office, 73 Sansom St. 


Now is the Time to 
Raise Clubs for the 
New Year. 


Marked Reduction in Clauh Rates. 


PPP Peer eee Tee ere eT Ty 











We would direct the attention of our 
friends and readers to the marked reduc- 
tion in our club rates as given above, and 
respectiully ask those who are in the habit 
ot getting up clubs for THe Post to enter 
the fleld soon as possible and try to in- 
crease their lista, 

We are hoping to get a great many good 
sized clubs for the present year, and trust 
every one of our subscribers and readers 
will make an effort to send one, We make 
it easy for you to do so, for we bave 
reduced the club rates to such a figure as 
to place Tue Post within the reach ot all, 
and it will require but a little effort on the 
pert of any one to secure enough sub- 
acribers at the very low rates we ofter to 
make a club. 

Just think of it, 10 copies of Tux Post 
one your, with an extra copy for getter-up 
of club, making 11 copies for $10. 

You can, dear reader, without much 
trouble, get ten persons to take Tug Post 
at one dollar per year and thereby secure 
a copy tree tor yourself, 

It you cannot obtain a club of ten, we 
hope you will try and get a few subscribers 
and secure the rates which are offered for 
a less number. 

Tuk Post is much lower In price than 
any other first-class family paper in the 
country, and we think it only needs to be 
laid before the community to be subscribed 
for atonce by thousands to whom it may 
stil] be a stranger, @ave, perhaps, by repu- 
tnion. Of course we must depend in a 
great degree upon our present subscribers, 
trends and readers to show Tur Poet to 
their acquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak a good word in our behalf. Their 
return tor such efforts must be the pleasure 
they give to others, the consciousness of 
assisting inthe good work of circulating 
Tne Post, and enabling us to make it 
better, more useful and entertaining than 
ever before. Will they try and do it tor us? 
Let each of our present friends and sub- 
scribers try to get a few new subscribers at 
lemst, 

hample copies tor the purpose will be 


sent lo those who wish them. 
——_—_— - - 
The Treatment of Others. 

An old writer says: ‘‘The gentle mind 
hy gentle deed is known, tor a man by 
nothing is so well betrayed as by his man- 
ners.’’ This is true, but good manners, as 
al! will agree, must be spontaneous. They 
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| and so little gentleness. ’’ 
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must spring from the innate dignity and 
geniality of a man’s nature, or they are 
worth nothing. 

A gracious manner that is assumed, a 
pleasant or sympathetic word that is spo- 
ken asa mere passing flattery, or without 
any real feeling, can easily be distinguished ; 
the ring of the true metal is wanting. 

Nothing ought to be pleasanter or more 
exalting to our mind than social inter- 
course, and this must be made pleasant, or 
the reverse, by the due ebservance of good 
manners. 

When we come to look back upon our 
lives, we must own, every one of us, that 
we have liked those of our acquaintances 
the best who have drawn out the most of 
the good that is in us, who bave kindled 
the strongest desire to Increase our know!l- 
edge and te raise the standard of our 
thoughts. The foundation of every human 
soul is good. 

Good nature, benevolence and considera- 
tion should always have a place in our in- 
tercourse with others. It is too true that to 
run down our neighbors is often more 
amusing than to speak well of them. There 
is much in everyone, if we had the wit to 
do it, which can be caricatured, but it isa 
most dangerous pastime. 

There is no more essential an ingredient 
in thecup of pleasantness than tact, and 
yet how little of it there is. How oftena 
man or woman engrosses a whole conver- 
sation to him or herself, forgetting that 
every one likes to have his ‘‘imnings,’’ and 
that silence would be most welcome. 

It is a secret known to but few, yet ot no 
small importance in the conduct of life, 
that when you enter into conversation 
with a man, the first thing you should con- 
sider is, whether he has a greater inclina- 
tion to hear you, or that you should hear 
him. 

We have heard many lament that they 
have no flow of language, and cannot keep 
up small taik in society; but if a man can. 
not talk, he can often be still more agreea- 
ble to his company, a8 well as pleased in 
himeelf, if he is only a hearer. 

Any ove who possesses the rare bit of 
tact will be able to see with a lightning 
glance that lor some reason, unknown or 
tergotten, a subject is painful or unpleasant 
to some one of the company, and will be 
able to change it adroitly, yet not so sud 
denly as to call special attention to it 

It is also & happy art to listen with pa- 
tience to an anecdote or piece of news 
which we have heard before, or to a joke 
which has been worn threadbare; but it is 
an eftort which courtesy, kindness and 
good manners demand. 

There are people who, after a story has 
been told in the most entertaining man. 
ner, with perhaps some pardonable embe}- 
lishmeats, tell it over again with minute 
particulars that destroy the zest but throw 
light into the truth of what really took 
place. Jhis may proceed from a strict love 
of truth, but it is not good manners, 

The want of good manners—indeed of 
any manner at all—has its root ia the way 
children are taught. You cannot teach a 
child too soon the refinement of manners. 
It is of no use to suppose that good man.- 
pers will grow like mushrooms in a night. 

Selt-control is essential to good manners 
How often you find, if a person has in- 
tringed upon the rules of courtesy, it is not 
that they wish to be rude, but that their 
own particular rose leaf has been crum 
pied tor the moment, and they are quite 
indiflerent as to how many of their neigh 
bors they crumple in return. 

Gentleness is too little cultivated in our 
intercourse with each other. Bishop Lati- 
mer said of his times, ‘‘There never were 
betore in the country 80 many gentlemen 
This would not 
be if it were inculcated trom earliest child- 
hood that ‘Courtesy is a Christian virtue, 
and Christian charity the basis of all good 
breeding.”’ 

A great cause for the brusqueness we 
find in the world is from people having no 
real ease of manner, and being compelled 
to adopt that so called ‘‘naturalness’’ and 
disagreeable originality, Which they imag- 
ine hides their gaucherie, just as an i)l- 
taught school-boy will make a blot to hide 
a bit of wrong spelling. 

” a ea — 

COSTLY apparatus and splendid cabinets 
have no magical power to make scholars, 
In all circumstances, as a man is, 


under 








| cannot love the gifts of 
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he the maker of his own mind. The Crea- 


tor has so constituted the human intellect 
that itcan grow only by its own action, 
and by its own action it must certainly and 
necessarily grow. Every man must there- 
fore, in an important sense, educate him- 
self. His books and teachers are but helps, 
the work is his. A man is not educated un- 
til be has the ability to snmmon, in case of 
emergency, all bis mental power in vigor- 
eus exercise to eftect his proposed object. 
It is not the man who has seen the most or 
who has read the most who can do this; 
such a man is in danger of being borne 
down, like a beast of burden, by an over- 
loaded mass of other men’s thoughts. 


SELFIstmNess in all its forms is a perma- 
nent foe to cheerfulness. There is perhaps 
no more prvlific source of discontent and 
gloom than that which the selfish man 
finds in his narrow aims and baffied de- 
sires. But where the emphasis of life is 
laid on what is good and noble, where the 
life is spent in following truth and duty, 
where the affections are kept alive and 
warm by sympathy and kindly deeds, there 
the blessing of a cheerful spirit will be sure 
to follow. 


THERE is one point in each life at which 
all things appear in their true colors. It is 
the point of death. All illusions vanish 
there There are no false estimates of 
deeds in the light of that hour. The things 
we shall wish then that we had done are 
things we ought to have done. The things 
that will look fair and lovely as we sit in 
the gloaming of lite’s day are the things 
that are truly lovely. The things that 
will shame us then are the things that God 
condemns and which we ought not to have 
done. 

Woutpst thou know the lawfulness of 
the action which thou desirest to under- 
take, let thy devotion recommend it to 
Divine blessing. If it be lawtul, thou 
shalt perceive thy heart encouraged by 
thy prayer; if unlawtul, thou shalt find 
thy prayer discouraged by thy heart. That 
action is pot warrantable which either 
blushes to beg a blessing, or, having suc- 
ceeded, does not present a thanksgiving. 

THERE is nothing that we can properly 
call our own but our time, and yet every- 
body fools us out ot it who has a mind to 
do it. It ® man borrows a paltry sum of 
money, there must needs be bonds and se- 
curities, and every common civility is pres- 
ently charged upon account. But he who 
has my time thinks he owes me nothing for 
it, though it be a debt that gratitude can 
never repay. 

I HAVE told you ot the Spaniard who al- 
ways put on his spectacles when about to 
eat cherries, that they might look bigger 
and more tempting. In like manner [ 
make the most of my enjoyments; and 
though I do not cast my eyes away from 
my troubles, I pack them in as little com-— 
pass as I can for myself, and never let 
them annoy others. 





ANGER, heat, exaggeration, violence, i}]- 
nature, selfishness, are all foes to good 
manners, Self-control and_ self respect 
will aiminish them by torbidding them to 
vent themselves. Kept in subjection, they 
will subside; allowed free expression, they 
will become intolerable. 





Her who loves not God, nor his brother, 
nature; while on 


| the other hand, none can love God, nor his 
_ human brother, without loving all things 





God, the master of his own tortune, seis — 


which his Father loves, 





Many who would not tor the world ut- 
ter a falsehood are yet eternally scheming 
to produce false impressions on the minds 
of others respecting facts, characters and | 
opinions. 


Ir is certainly much easier wholly to de. 
cline & passion than to keep it within just 
bounds and measure; aod that which few 
can moderate almost anybody may pre- 
vent. 

It is with nations as with individuals; 
those who know the least of others, think 
the iighest of themselves 








The World’s Happenings. 


A church tax is proposed in Canada. 

There are two women dentists in Lon- 
don, 

A blind man is the best plumber in Ke. 
nosha, Wis. 

Teachers in the’ Province of Quebec are 
paid about $150 a year each. 

A Maine man has a quantity of yarn 
spun from the fleece of a dog. 

Tacoma, W. T., has a thief whose spe- 
clalty is robbing church altars, 

Actors have been successfully reading 
sermons from two of the London pulpits. 


The sku!! of Guiteau is at present on ex- 
hibition in Baltimore, San Francisco and Paris, 


There are whole towns in Germany that 
do little else but make dolls for American children, 


The pound party, as a means of church 
charity, has been Intreduced into Englaad, where it 
Is considered ‘‘a singular experiment.*’ 

Passengers on a recent trans-Atlantic 


voyage varied the monotony of ocean travel by in- 
dulging in a game of cricket on the deck. 


Mrs. Diaz, wife of the Mexican presi- 
dent, has established an extensive day nursery in the 
City of Mexico, to look after children whose mothers 
are out working. 


A New York doctor has invented an 
apparatus with which he removes wens, moles and 
other excrescences from the human form divine by 
the use of electricity. 


A novelty isan insole made of horse 
hair on a felt foundation. The felt absorbs the 
moisture, while the horse hair keeps the fvol warm 
by constantly irritating it. 


Burglars broke into a Boston residence, 
and the noise of them operating aroused the cat. 
The cat scamperéd about, awakenlag the family, and 
thus frightening off the burglars, 

Each Senator and Representative at 
Washington Is a:lowed stationery to the value of 
$100. Those who do not draw their full supply cau 
draw in cash what Is to their credit. 


The striking fever has taken hold of the 
Chinese carpenters in San Francisco, They have 
given notice that if their wages are not raised from 
$2.50 to $3 per day they will strike. 


Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, nas 
written a number of songs, each being the song of & 
laborer ina different branch of tudustry: as a car- 
penter, a gilder, painter, upholsterer, or potter. 


The firstapple orchard in Kansas, con- 
sisting of 150 trees, was brought all the way from Il- 
Iinois on a wagon, and planted ia Douglass county 
in 1855, ‘To-day the State has 30, 000, 000 trult trees. 


Christina and Katherine Adams, of San 
Francisco, two sisters, aged 19 and 16 respectively, 
have both lost their reason through the extraordl- 
nary revelations made to them by a fortune-teller, 


A Florida paper complains that there 
are in that State ‘‘too many lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, editors and tramps, and not enough mea 
who earr their living by the sweat of their brow.”* 


It is an alarming tact, which has been 
brought tothe attention of physicians in Boston in 
recent years, that deaths from heart disease are six to 
one as compared to what they used to be 35 years 
ago. 

Alter the battle of Spottsylvania, W. K. 
Mullins, of Union Point, Ga., picked up a knife and 
fork on tne battlefield, He took them home 
after the war, and from that day to this has never 
eaten a meal without them, 


A lady living in Rappahannock county, 
Virginia, had 12 stands of bees, which were very 
valuable until a distillery was started in the neigh- 
borhood, Since it was started, however, the bees 
pay frequent visits to the still, get very drunk, and 
are of little profit, 


Two gentlemen of Norwich, Conn., have 
had a match at cribbage together nearly every day 
since January 1, 1882, playing In that time nearly 
15,000 games, One of them is now 20 games ahead of 
the other, and at no time has either had the advant- 
age by more tnan 3 games, 


Arthur Buddle, a prominent young 
farmer of Ames, N. Y., wasat Randall a tew days 
ago. Acompanion pulled a chair out from under 
him for a joke, and Buddle fell, striking his head 
againstthe wall, His brain was suv jarred by the 
fal! that be died in great agony. 


Five negro forgers were arrested in Lan- 
caster, and when brought together began quarreling 
violeutly, accusing one another of treachery, This 
suggested a mode of punishment, and each was pro- 
vided with a whalebone whip and compelled to in- 
flict 2 lashes upon every one of the others. 





At Beaufort, 8. C., a few days ago, a 
prominent citizen meta portly colored woman at a 
muddy spot on the street where only one could pass, 
Neither would turn aside, so each sent for a chair, 
and sat facing each other for several hours. The 
gentieman had his dinner brought, but alter eating 
it gave up the coutest, 


At Akron, Ohio, George Miller, 60 years 
ago, planted a wild cherry tree with the remark that 
he was going to grow lumber for his own coffln. 
He carefully watched the tree up to 3 years avo, 
when it was cut down and sawed into boards, which 
were duly seasoned, Miller died recently, aged 80, 
and acarpenter made a coffin for him out of the 
lumber, in accordance with his last request, 


Mr. George O. Wallace, of the great ad- 
vertising firm of N. W. Ayer & Son, of this city, 
died Wednesday evening, December 28th, after a 
three days* tliness. Mr. Wallace was born April 14, 
IS51, in Chester county, Pa. He came to [hila- 
delphia about Is years ago, and shortly after en- 
tered the employ of this firm. At the death of Mr. 
Ayer, Sr., Mr. Wallace was admitted into partner- 
ship tn tae firm—January Ist, 1874, and since that 
time was one of the most prominent and successful 
workersinthe business. Mr. Wallace was noted 
among his business acyuaintances for his integrity, 
diligence and courtesy, and his sudden death will be 
ashock to verv many friends. He leaves a widow 


and one child, 
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BY C. G, 
——_—_ 
A bright, clear streak of sunset geld 
Tingeth each cloud, 
Though darkly they the sun enfold 
As with a shroud. 


Ile is wone down to death a Kiug: 
In state he lies: 

Royal the pail, his covering 
Of stormy skies, 


From that low cloud it is they gleam 
(iver the sky, 

fue glory-sha(ts that, tar flashed, beam 
Viercing on high, 


So, Mortal, from the open grave 
Of dear Hope lost 

rhe rays purge up in golden wave 
O’er darkness tost, 


Sill thou thy heart! The hidden light 
But seeks the morn, 
Thy Hope fares on through velling night 
To rise new-born, 
a 


In Two Days. 








BY W. IT. LACEY. 





LLOWING for disparity of years, 

\ Geoffrey Middleton nephew was as 

like in person to Geoffrey Middleton 
uncle as he was in name and in nature. 

The two were the last representatives of 
their race, Middletons of Castle Middle- 
ton, and strangers who saw them together 
were sure to fancy them father and son un- 
tl informed to the contrary. 

‘They were both tall, thin, and muscular, 

Their features were rugged and boldly 
lefined, speaking, without words, of 

ree of character and vitality of will. 

None could look either uncle or nephew 

n the face—as they looked their neighbors 

-and read weakness there. 

ut the nephew, as became stalwart 
~even-and-twenty, had pretensions to be 
described as handsome (upon the family 
pattern), which his kinsman lacked. 

As has been hinted, the physical resem- 
blance was supplemented by analogy of 
temper. 

Each was stiff, reticent, locked in the 
prison-house of a natural hauteur, and ca- 
pable of a smouldering, dangerous resent- 
ment. 

And in the case of old Geoffrey these at- 
tributes had of late come every one into 
play. 

In his own fashion he was showing his 
extreme disapproval of the sayings of his 
heir, now on a Visit to Elgin House, Sefton 
Park. 

The prosperous Liverpool shipbroker 
saw the maxims of his life, those rules of 
caution and exactness by which he had 
Hhuilt up a house the envy of a thousand 
rivals, apparently set at naught by a 
harumi-scarum young surgeon. 

Iie had wanted young Geoffrey to come 
into the office, and, misliking the outlook 
of perpetual quill-driving and equally sys- 
tematic supervision, Geoffrey had _re- 
fused. This was a first offence, and it had 
been condoned. 

Funds were found to educate the retrac- 
tory one for the profession he selected: and 
later, to purchase for him a share in a prac- 
tice where be might still be beneath his 
uncle’s eye. 

Fairly launched thus, young Geoffrey 
had incontinently exchanged with a dis- 
satistied brother of the scalpel located at 
York. The score against bim on his un- 
cle’s tablets of memory was therewith 
doubled. 

And after many days he had come back 
in anything but the prodigal’s role of hu- 
mility aud contrition, though the main 
purpose of his cross-country journey seem- 
6d to be to invite extrication from a fi- 
nancial difficulty. 

‘It’s an awful nuisance, of course, and 
I’m disgusted with myself at having to 
come to you on such an errand, sir. But I 
never dreamed that it would turn out 
more than what Arbuthnot called it—‘a 
mere form,’” he said. “And after all I 
suppose it’s [ that will be the loser in the 
long run.’’ 

Whether young Geoffrey’s native talents 
were few or many, that of diplomacy was 
not amongst them. 

If it had been, he would instinctively 
have avoided at this juncture the remotest 
ref rence to his uncle’s well-understood 
intentions concerning the ultimate disposi- 
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Yet the bridle was upon his tongue. He 
was never the man to bandy futile re- 
proaches or reveal the depth of his indig- 
nation in scathing, impetuous speech. 
The passion of his wrath found its familiar 
outlet—sarcasm, 

“Most genially and pleasantly said,’’ he 
answered. ‘Yea, it is you who will be the 
sufferer. There cannot be a doubt of that. 
And I quite acquit you of intendiug to 
submit me to this trifling annoyance—the 
figures you mentioned were fifteen 
hundred pounds, I think?” 

Young Geoffrey writhed upon his cbair 
and felt uncommonly bot, although he was 
sitting at an open window with the June 
breeze fanning him. 

Foolish he might be, a sad blunderer he 
was; but he had plenty of wit to see his 
error after committing it—no great thing, 
perhaps, to say in his favor, and certainly no 
unu ual phenomenon. 

And he recognized both the storm-signals 
on bis uncle’s countenance and the irony 
of the old man’s tone and words. 

Yet such now was the turn of his own 
ments] and moral idiosyncracies that he 
made no pretence of apology, but tightened 
his lips and replied to the superfluous 
query in accents equally frigid and 
calm: 

‘-Yes, rather more in fact; fifteen hundred 
and eighty.” 

“And you expect me to find you this 
sum?’ 

“To whom else should [ apply, sir? I 
have no other resource. If my father were 
living it would be different. But you’ve 
stood in the place of both parents to me for 
many a year. And this is how [ repay 
you!” 

It was a sudden climax, and not the less 
a stroke of happy augury. If the young 
surgeon bad paused there, there might be 
no story to tell. 

His spasm of emotion, his repentance, 
genuine it destined to be short-lived, had 
favorably affected old Geoffrey, who loved 
his adopted boy with every fault upon his 
head. 

But surely some mischievous sprite 
must have stood at young Geotlrey’s elbow 
and have dictated new words of strife, 

“And you can punish me, sir, by leaving 
as much more away to the oflice-boy, if 
you like. I rather wish you would,” he 
fatuously added, asthe lull grew harassing. 

He had wiistled for the wind, and the 
tempest was his reward, if such an epithet 
may properly be applied to the measured 
and restrained condemnation to which he 
was compelled to attend. 

“You are still harping on the same cheer- 
ful string,’’ said old Geoffrey, with a bland 
yet bitter smile upon his face—it was as 
though Patience should smile at the fu- 
tility of her own forbearance—“‘I leave you 
to determine whether there is not after all 
the chance—mind, ! only venture to say 
the chance—oft another flaw in your calcu- 
lations. You appear to have made one in 
relying upon your friend Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
honor, and backing the bill which he 
cleverly leaves you to pay. Very possibly 
he, too, is aware of your great ‘expecta- 
tions. Orit may even bea planned busi- 
ness between you.’’ 

“Sirl—uncele!’’ The victim of this du- 
bious money transaction sprang to his 
feet. 

“Sit down,’’ said the other drily, “it’s 
not the Middleton way to go pop like a 
gingerbeer bottle, because shaken by a 
mere perhaps.”’ 

Young Geoffrey resumed his seat and 

bit his lip in silence. 

“] didn’t say that it was so; I don’t 
know that I thought it. But, putting the 
best construction on your conduct, it’s 

anything but satisfactory. My money has 

been made, sir, by hard work, pegging at 

it, and taking care of every guinea. Your 

cleverness seems to be exhibited in pre- 

cisely an opposite direction. Your 

pockets, sir, are sieves. And te any man 

with an atom of real business about him, 

the backing of astiff bill on next to no 

inquiry would be impossible. He could | 
no more do it than scuttleaship. You 

shall have the money, but beware—nota | 
second time.”’ 

“Jt shall not occur again, wir,” 

The promise was sincere, but uttered in 
a manner neither gracious nor conciliating. 
It seeyned to the young surgeon that he 
had been made the mark of a volley of 
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tion of his wealth. It was the inevitable | 
that such an allusion must, under the ci:- 
cumstances, grate upon the listener’s ear. 

In reality it stimulated old Geoftrey’s 
anger toa perilous pitch. The shipbroker’s 
brow was furrowed like a warped plank of 
one of his own vessels, the cold grey eyes | 
scintillated with scorn, the lines deepened 
and grew rigid at the corners of the inflex- 
ible mouth 


| bruise behind. 


|} only sound in 


missiles, everyone of which had left its 
And in addition he was no 
doubt buffeted by an accusing conscience. 
Old Geotfrey crossed the room to an 
ebony cabinet fitted at the top asa writing 
desk; he took his cheque took from an | 
inner drawer, filled up a draft, while the 
the apartment was the 
sullen ticking of a morose clock supported 


Lie 


by griffins on the mantelpiece, passed 
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pink slip to his nepbew and walked out 
into the adjacent conservatory. He had 
said his say and for the hour there was an 
end of it. 

“Thank you; I am very sorry, I’m sure, 
sir,’’ said the culprit. And by a different 
door he too vanished. 

But the shipbroker did not dismiss the 
interview trom his thoughts. It was with 
him all day at his office in Water Street, 
producing an increased testiness under 
which his clerks suffered and for which 
they could find no adequate palliation in 
tbe current condition ot trade, 

Even one of his skippers condescended 
to mention in the outer counting-house 
that “the boss was in a regular tear, raging 
like a nor’easter, and that all he, the sailor, 
could do was to reet sail and bring up close 
to the wind.” 

Old Geoffrey was slowly working out a 
preblem more troublesome than any sup- 
plied by the figures on his ledgers or cargo 
sheets. 

And at last he reached the goal of a great 
decision. It was clear that his nephew was 
unfit to be entrusted with the round half 
million so laboriously amassed, The scape- 
grace would make ducks and drakes of it. 
Yet to disinherit him by will was an irk- 
some procedure and ran counter to life- 
long purposes and prejudices, 

Old Geoffrey had ever been ready with 
his sneer at merchants who seraped and 
saved and left their hoard, at their re- 
luctant exit, to asylums or charities, And 
so far as he knew there was pot even a 
cousin half-a-diuzen times removed who 
could be dragged into the warm circle of 
wealth while the delinquent was bidden 
stay out in the cold. 

No; it was a choice of unwelcome alter- 
natives that the shipbroker had taced. He 
might leave his nephew to present content 
and future triumph, Or—the first Incep- 
tion of the idea was attended by fierce 
mental throes that fully accounted for ir- 
ritability of temper—he might marry. 
And to marry was his final resol ve. 

The revelation would have astounded 
his clerks, and have ateonce amused and 
scandalized his neighbors and intimates. 
And he opined, rightly or wrongly, that by 
it his misbebaved nephew would be 
thrown into consternation and despair. It 
was on this feature of the general effect 
that he fixed his prophetic gaze with most 
equanimity. 

The scamp deserved the punishment. 

Heroism was a word contameliously 
dealt with in old Geottrey’s private lex- 
icon. He professed to disbelieve in it 
altogether. 

His synonyms for it were vainglory or— 
for the bumbler sort, fanaticism. Yet the 
quality was not absent from the purpose 
which he was now shaping for immediate 
action. 

He was sixty; all the ways of his life 

were ordered on a model tested and ap- 
proved by prolonged experience; and it 
was understood with perfect correctiess 
by the whole body of his associates, 
whetber in Water Street or Sefton lark, 
that he was acontfirmed misogynist. And 
in spite of these facts he had determined to 
write this very evening an explicit propo- 
sal of marriage toa girl of whom he knew 
little more than that she was pretty—re- 
pute said cultured—and the daughter of 
bis banker. 
The deed was done before he again met 
the intractable nephew whose 
chuckled grimly to himself—might thus 
in due time be effectually put out of joint. 
Young Geoffrey failed pitiably to read 
the true meaning Of his uncle’s elaborate 
politeness and elephantine mirth at the 
dinner-table. 


nose—he 


Generally a dreary function at Eigin 
House was that of the great social feast! 
He fancied that the sky was clear again; 





that his uncle’s wrath was appeased. He 
learned better when 
butler had withdrawn. 
“Cm! I think it right 
(seotl, toat Limtend shortly to change my 
state—to marry,” said old Geottrey, 
A wine glass was Shivered, slipping in 
some occult way to the polished floor. 
But there was no other overt symptom 


the solemn-visayed 


to inform you, 


| ot disconcertiment or the listner’s part. A 


Middleton to the core he simply an- | 
swered:— . 

“Indeed! Allow me tocongratulate you, | 
air,’’ 


And old Geoffrey was strangely vexed | 
at the sturdy restraint and the family 
phlegm which ina similar position would 
have characterized himself. 


* * * * * * 
“This means, don’t you see, an end to 
idle dreaming, Dicks. I'll just have to 


buckle to work and coerce Dame Fortune 
in spite of But I’d take 


better, I think, if yovernor had vone 


her frowns 
the 


about this freak, for such I call it, after 
my latest scrape. And I shouldn't have 
been as much surprised then. But he 
must have settled it long ago. He an 
nounced itasa fact already in process of 
fulfilment. He dropped a word or two in 
the morning, as | was doing penance of 
confession, but I didn’t take much heed 
then; I shall have to now.” 

Mr. Geotirey Middleton the younger was 
discussing with the old friend and ally 
whose post he had taken at York the un 
toward alteration in his prospects dis 
closed to him on the previous evening 
And pot unnaturally, though in this ir - 
stance erronerously, he gave his uncle the 
credit for acting with mature deliberation. 

Edgar Dicks clapped him on tie 
shoulder. 

‘Spoken like a Briton,” he eried, “hut 
I'd bave taken oath that the old fellow had 
more sense, Yes, and a better reward ter 


you. Who is the fair beguiler? She'll! 
have a prize, eh?” 
“She will. [ speak inall seriousness, 


Nota syllable can or shall be uttered by 
my lips against my uncle. And he 
pertect right to do as he pleases in this 
matter. But whois to be the tuture Mra 
Middleton, | am as ignorant, Dicks, as you 
are,”’ 

“You asked hit surely?” 

“Not i. DT suppose my wretched price 
gotin the path; ah, well, it's got a kno: 
down blow at last.”’ 

“Whew! You're a queer pair. Kecen 


has a 


tricity must be hereditary; here's the 
proot.”’ 
And Dicks ended with a laugh, eon 


pounded in about equal parts of adininrs 


tion, pity, and amusement— admiration ter 
his comrade’s chivalrous defence of the 
imperious old shipbroker, pitv for youn. 
Gieotirey’s abruptly 
and amusement at the 


which 


overclouded hopes, 
the of! 


had a 


humor of 
hand avowal (ieotlrey 
scribed, 

At the same 
eall he had to make in 
were far up Prince’s Road. 

“T shall have to wish you good morning, 
Middleton; it won't do to ngaglect duty, and 
the beckoning hand is at niy cear.”’ 

The friends parted, (Geotlrey 
moodily along, battling with a certain 
temptation which was sure to attack him 
aS he neared Vrince’s Park. In a house to 
his right resided Dusa Venn, a girl 


Dicks recollected a 
Vark Street. They 


instant 


strolled 


whorti 
vesterday he had dared to picture on the 
canvas of an exuberant fancy as his wite 


but who now was as far above him as the 
star is ever above the moth. 

Her friends were rich, and b6 was «a poo 
surgeon Had he net 
been duly warned that to build an airy 
reat 


-nothing more. 


castle on the basis of a inheritance 
as in the past he had been apt to do, wu 


sroply to seta premium on disappoint 
ment and disaster? 


walk 
realities, ant, as be bad assured Dicks, put 


Henceforth he would Amongst! 
a decisive period to daydreams, 
the sane, bo recognis 


had 


Dusa bad ore 


It was hard, all 
that the acquaintances that begun se 


blithely at Christmas, when 


turned from Germany, end the hope 
continuing and developing whieh had se 
eretly combined with his monetary need t 
bring him now to Liverpool, must retin 
only a witching, tantalizing: menor 
Yesterday he hac dared t eull, and Dian 


had been so kind that he had grown t i 


to whisper words into which she might 





’ 


Whouw Na 


t 


I 


she pleased, read passion and the old sweet 
homage of the nan to the maid Ife 
invited to return—t> drop in at any tine 
he chose, 

Why not for the last time now? rm othe 
morrow he would ek Safely it whit te 
York 

Where a woman is it hie ‘ 
pecially a girl searce twent with rippling 
ypolden hair, eyes | ‘ tie 
liget, and fn anicd tiwtire wort 

A plrodites is ie iwe a ‘ 
Metal got res trait How hall tia hie eon 
the even tenor ol his way and t tf ny 

Young (9 Ire et ‘ 1, t I 
finallv stood in the tia of (sartiuore { 
then a strange thing bete i 

He was ushered into a lady's boudeds 
and tound JDusa alone: and there was a 
look thyprona her face, andlasweet ex gota 
mn ber attitude, that caused his’ hear 


Dita: against his breast as il see) 


fepart anal fly te that fair custod 
Nature had so early ‘ rered 
Already 16 Was my 

mradly tie too tu 

‘“swottrey! wi [ 
Ana nes nid not have pat 
hhewu ersa fuiis 


or fara ! " 


Own Stel 
| 
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But not for a challenge of this sort. He 
was swayed like a reed in the wind. 
Every maxim of prudence was driven out 
ot his head. The words of his answer— 
which was an appeal—came with but semi- 
conscious volition. 

‘“‘Dusa—iny dear one! 
hope?” he cried, 

Aod ah, the bliss, the bewilderment of 
it! The shapely litie head was pillowed 
upon his breast. Hope? This was ocer- 
tainty. 

“Bat, Geoffrey, pour letter said this even- 
ing; 1 was not looking for you yet. Were 
you #0 impatient?” 

“My letter!” be echoed helplessly. 

“Yes; and how curiously formal you 
were in expressing what—what 1 suppose 
is your wish’’—the biusbing face was 
averted, or young (ieoftrey's slowly dawn- 
in look of borrified intelligence must in- 
falliblvy bave struck a cntil to the tender 
heart that trusted biinn—‘if I badn’t known 
you—as it really seeme for an age, though 

Us such a little time—I should have 
fancied that, after all, you didn’t very 
wreativ care - 

“Stop, Dusa, treasure!’ almost moaned 
the startied and dismayed lover; “nothing 
can change our regard for each other— 
nothing shall, Weare agreed in that?’’ 

Duss wasalert and quivering in every 
nerve with «new accession of excitement, 
It was her turn to be perplexed, Why this 
rudden tornado of anxious, foreboding 
passion? 

“You, oh, yes,” she replied, with a aby, 
pretty fervor, 

“Thon, Dusa, it was not I who wrote to 
you; it waa nv unele!” 

Oaly the rosy kiss of morning on Alpine 
kuow will coumpare with the flood of 
caruine (that overswept the abashed 
CounDLenAD OH, 

Atmazeiment and consternation between 
them riveted her to the apot, or the girl 
might have fled, If this were true, whata 
hoyden #he inust bave appeared w her 
Visiter, 

Could anything be worse than to be won 
Without being wooed, And Ler parents, 
too, had been deceived, 

Tuey had regarded the stately proposal 
as oinanating (roun the nephew, and on the 
strength of old Gieottrey's wealth, in eati- 
inating Which the banker had the assiat- 
ance oof private knowleage, they had 
graciously f. vored the suitor, 

It was a terrible imbroglio, from what- 
ever standpoint the complex question at 
Iss0@ Was reyarded, 

But young Go firey bad the courage of 
despair, and the uobility of bis nature as. 
eeried itmell, 

“korgive me, Misa Venn, for my _ ill- 
considered atte apt just at pledging you to 
x provaise whieh altered conditions may 
reasonably warrant youin breaking,” be 
said; ‘LT bave been wrong, wrong all 
trough. Bat T ean make this amenda, 
You are perfectly free, Mise Venn, as 
free as one short bour ago, even freer, for 
then your mind was entangled by error. 
I way never be ny uncle’s heir; he has 
told ine that he minmeans to marry; I did not 
Koow ola. T am only a poor toller; It is 
not for mete harbor vain ambitions, bow- 
ever oweet,”’ 

Ilias voice dled away in an involuntary 
kina. The touch of self-pity in the last 
sentence of his great renouncement was 
aoost tragic. 

(husa had reecovered the control of her 
faculties, if not her self-posseasion. She 
siniled through tears, 

“But you made a promise, too; and un- 
lexs vou wish it, I will not release you,”’ 
whe said. 

‘There was a happy pause, in which 
hut the oarrator relents, and leaves the 
hivtus, And Dusa added, with a flash of 
moschief irradiating ber tremulous oonfu- 
Slon: 

“Only IT wish I'd been familiar, Geoffrey, 
with your hand-writing.”’ 

¢ « RK. * ° 

Puilosophers, who differ in some other 
matt re almost as vehemently as politicians, 
are avreed that success is not synonymous 
with Happiness, 

itis possible to havea big banking bal. 
arnoe, costly freight on many seas and even 
kentority in the procession to the civic 
chair, and to hobnob nevertheless with dis- 
eontent 


Is there any 








The toot may have ite corn and winve at 
the s#iivhtest touch beneath the ve!vet 
Li pypre er. 


These moral reflections owe their origin 
in this place to the profound dissatiafaction 
thai had crept like a Mersey tog of Decein- 
beroverthe spiritof Geofirey Middleton, 


shiptbroker, Hii postion was precissiy 
that dexterously insinuated above, And 
the cause thereof was hie own bastily 


adopted porpoge of matrimony. 

lis fateful letter once posted by his own 
hand, for fear of accidents or the imperti- 
nent curiosity of domestics, be felt for tLe 
motent triumphant 

It was in this tnood that he had dealt 
his sbarp thrust at bis pepbew over the 
wine and the dessert in the dining-room, 

But when he retired that night, it was 
toa weary vigilin which carking care was 
biting like an acid into the pattern of bis 
herolc resolve, 

With «a young and ardent 
major uneertainty would 


lover the 
have been 


whether he was to be accepted or rejected, | 


But oid Geoffrey's thoughts did not tarry 
long at this stave. : 

He had witnessed too many sacrifices of 
lair, ingenuous spring-time to wan, 
salurnine Winter to bave much doubt that 
he could ‘ead Ww the altar yet another vi->-- 
ine 

He was wealthy, and it was enough. 
Guardians would adviee, and the girl’sown 
vanity and desire to possess the ad vantages 
SS 





credited to the station of a rich man’s 
darling would give her strength to crush 
down any natural capnqnenes. 

‘Lhe anxiety was of a different sort, Was 
he sure that be bad fully calculated the 
cost of the step in personal security, com- 
fort, and ease? And every time be went 
over anew the ground o! the arguments 

ro and con the keener becaine his doubts, 

n the moroing he got up with feelings 
surely cast on the model of those with 
which Mr. William Sykes inay regard jhe 
final ceremony in a prison court-yard at 
which his presence is ever likely to be re- 
quired. 

Mightily glad was old (ieoftrey that he 
had not to face his nephew, who was a 
late riser, at the break fast.tabie. 

And if on the previous day a nor’easter 
had rattled about the ears of his Water 
Street employes it was a veritabie hurri- 
eane that blew anathemas hither and 
thither from ten to three on this date of 
doom, One of his clerks resigned then 
and there. 

Everything went wrong; though, as he 
was at bottom a scrupulously fair man, 
there could be little doubt that old 
Geoffrey would by-and-by come to ac- 
knowledge that the fault was in bimeelf, 

And a tellow trader who dropped in 
with a budget of gossip did not throw oil 
on the troubled waves, 

“Sad about Danby, isn't it? he asked, 

“What? I baven't beard. I thouzbt bis 
firm was as solid as—ae St. Geor e's Hall.”’ 

“Oh, so it is; there's 00 screw loose in 
Danby, Porter and Porter, But the old 
man's shaky bere,’’ and the friend signifi- 
cantly tapped hie parchiment-like forehead; 
‘they’re sending him to an asvium, 
Married a young wite, you remember, 
Tuat’s done it, A’ nice dance she led bim, 
Better bave stayed as he was—as you are, 
Middleton.” 

“Quite so,” said old Geottrey grimly. 
Ana he relapsed into his ledcer awaln. 

“Quite so; and next month everybody 
will be saying that l'in as big « fool, and 
propbesying on iny account,” he muttered 
irrelevuntiy whan, with a farewell word 
about a shipment of wool frown Meiboarne, 
the visitor had gone, 

“Contound the boy,’ he went on in his 
bitter soliloquy; ‘what did be want to be 
so cocksure about bis coming in for iny 
money for? As forthe fifteen hundred 
and eighty—it was a heavy figure—I could 
have forgiven hiin that And now he’s let 
me in tor a worse scrape,”’ 

Remorse was working. But what could 
it avail aman who had drawn up a doc- 
ument a8 compromising as half the inane 
com positions Chat figure in reportsof breach 
of promise suite, and bad watched it with 
a malicious simile com mitted to tie charge 
of Her Majesty's Postmaster General. 
With a groan bis conscience supplied the 
response none. 

lie was bound by every consideration 
of bonor and probity to go through his 
enterprise. 

And this meant a call that evening at 
Gartmore, His exact expression in his 
old-fashioned and somewhat cu:rmbersoime 
phraseology bad been:— 

“In 80 important a matter, tiny dear 
Miss Venn, | would earnestly desire tbat 
you should eschew a hasty decision, and I 
therefore will ask to be permitted to wait in 
person at your home tor your reply during 
the early bours of (\o-morrow evening.” 

And he went, 

Not altogether to his surprise Mr. Venn 
received him. It was quite In keeping 
with his notions of propriety, that the pre- 
liminaries of the momentous contract 
should be settled with his future bride’s 
father; and, in truth, he was very consid- 
erably relieved to have to enter (as be 
supposed) upon «a purely business dis- 
cussion and to postpone the ordeal of 
inaking love. 

What be snould tind to say when the 
latter labor had to be undertaken it passed 
his power of conjecture to imagine, He 
could only hope that the crisis—and he 
dreaded it worse than an interview with 
his dentist—would by its very severity 
kindle within bis mind illumination for 
the road he had #80 fatuously alected to 
travel. 

Mr. Venn wasa rotund little man, with 
a bustling manner, twinkling dark eyes— 
thetwinkling was intensified at this junco- 
ture—aud the good giftof sound dige tion, 
which renders ill-temper on any but the 
inost insolent provocation a base ingrati- 
tude to kindly providence, 

“Delighted to see you at Gartmore, Mid- 
dleton, and—ahem! I betieve I have some 
idea of your errand,” said he. 

The shipbroker bowed, 

“I fully expected that you would under- 
atand,’’ he answered, And then somehow 
he paused, for it was borne in upon biim 
| that he was on the eve of listening to some 
disturbing revelation. Nothing could be 
wroug with the bank surely? It was a 
dreadful thought which made him quake 
to his boots, Certainly Venn's face wore 
an aspect of funeral gravity, relieved only 
by the oddly contrasted brightness of his 
eyes, where a ceuple of imprisoned sun- 
beams seemed to be basking. 

“First, let ine express my sense—our 

sense—of the honor done to my daughter, 
and through Dusato her parents, by your 
| offer of this morning, Mr, Middleton.” 
Old Geoffrey breathed a trifle more 
| freely. It was the question be had come 
about then that acovunted for Venn’s 
solemnity. 

The stability of the famous old banking- 
bouse was unimpaired. It was a ridic- 
ulously absurd terror that bad seized him, 

“But, Middleton, IT am eorry.”’ 

“Tam atraid [don’t take vou.” 

And indeed the inference seemed too 
good to be true, Never, surely, did 











pretendu await with more eagerness the 
verdict of dismignal, 

“I repeatthat lamsorry. My daughter's 
aflections are bestowed alread y—elsew here, 
my dear Middleton. And there has been 
an odd mistake, the oddest mistake, I 
think, I ever knew or heard of. If 1 had 
seen your letter | should have known of 
course. But you see Dusa is quite un- 
familiar with your hand; and then you 
write as vigorously as—as your nephew 
mightdo. And I was busy; I didn't ask 
to see the note, Dusa tola me what was 
in it, and whom she supposed that it came 
trom, and so, as I say, we biundered all 
round,” 

Light was slowly breaking on old 
Geoftrey’s mind. 

Perbaps the reaction froin the dread that 
be might be taken at his word and married 
out of band (so to speak) by a flighty 
young mnisa quickened his faculties of ap- 
prevension, It was queer bow strogy was 
bis temptation to re-enact the schoolboy of 
tive-and-forty years ego and throw up his 
hat at the joyful news of regained liberty. 
But there was more to learn. 

“Do 1 gather correctly that you mistook 
the sender?”’ 

‘*Dusa did; pardon me, not unnaturally.” 

“Toen Miss Venn could only read that 








note #8 coming from -” 
“Your nephew.” 
“Possibly I may still be within my 


right? Was its petition then denied?” 

“No it was granted. And it was at 
Dusa's request that I aim here to tell you 
this, Wall you see her?” 

“Not now, not now, thanks,”’ 

Tie banker, whose love for bis daughter 
bad made bim more compliant tban 
perhaps bis cautious professional lustincts 
justified, and whe bad pot withdrawn his 
cousent to the young surgeon's suit—a con- 
sent given as it transpired in error—even 
when the quarrel at Elgin House stood dis 
closed, nade Clear with # lew more pilb) 
words What bad happened. 

And bis shrewd insigntinto bis patron's 
character was Vindicated In the sequel, 

“Have no fears, Geoflrey, your uncle 
will come round,”"’ Le bad said; “I am only 
iad that it was through Dusa that he pro- 
posed to punish you,” 

Olid Geoflrey went home, humiliation 
swallowed up in relief, He tound his 
nepbew standing in the library, nunting 
up certain cartoons in an old volu.ne of 
“Pune.” With a quick nervous tread he 
stepped to his give, 

“We are quits, Geotl, now,’’ he said, 
“{ saved you from one dile mina, and you've 
delivered me from another. I'll not forget 
the service,’”’ 

And it was the last reference he made to 
his two days’ wooing. 

In the autuinn be settled an income of 
six hundred a year, as A Marria.e gilt, on 
Gveoftrey Middleton nephew. 


“Pat.” 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 











In justice to ber god-parents it 
svould be stated that they were not re 
sponsible for the gilt of such a name. But 
baving spent five out of her ten long years 
in Ireiand, and having returned trom that 
country with a ruddy and tangled mop of 
hair, a freckled tace, and a pair of roguish, 
blue-grey eyes, and a most unmistakable 
brogue, it was needful to find 4 more suit- 
able title than ber baptismal one of Valerie, 
“Pat” was not iar to seek, and Pat she 
forthwith became and continued. 

After the camp at the Curragh, Pat found 


, AT wasthe Colonel’s daughter. 





inonotonous, 

The garrison was a small one—no cav- 
alry; and ob, the stinginess of an econom- 
ical Government—I almost hesitate to 
write the appalling fact—actually no banu! 
It had been suppressed on the score of 
needless expense, 

One advantage the place owned: it was 
on tne sea, and was an important naval as 
well as mnilitary station. 

This, as M’s. (Major) Granton remarked, 
made the society so “varied,’’ for besides 
the permanent Fiag-ship there were gen- 

erally two or three gun-boats either fitiing 
| up or returning from a cruise, and then 

the families of the officers attached to them 
would coine and take lodgings for a time 
in the neighborhood, 


| the barrac!’s at Eastciifl borribiy dull and 





lo be surethere was thetrifling draw. | 


back, that a8 800n a8 you gotto know and 
like any peopls they were immediately 
“ordered away;”’ but a soldier's wife yets 


accustomed to this, and in a garrison town | 


friendships are easily made and 
broken, 

Pat cared nothing at all for ‘‘society,”’ 
and a great deal for the prancing horses 
and stirring music of her beloved Curragh. 
Here the bighest pitch of excitement ever 
reached was a General's inspection, and 
that was poorindeed compared with the 
raptures of a fieid-day, with all its glories 
of a inimic battie, 


lightly 


stood one afternoon and 
present surroundings. 

To the right, dividing the giticers’ 
quarters from the men’s, the bare and 
trampled p+rade ground stretched dustily 
away, looking hotter aud uglier than ever 
in the blazing sunshine. 

Just now it was deserte!, except where 
,iu @ distant corner an awkward squad 

of half adozen men were going through 

their first stages of drill. 
Nothing of interest there, 
Away outside the barracks lay the glitter- 
ing expanse of sea, dotted over with scores 
| Of vVes-els. tor tuis was the direct higuway 
| to London. 


surveyed her 





Remembering these, Pat sighed as she | 


It was a pretty outlook, but possessed no 
attraction for Pat to-day, for nearer at hand 
at last she bad discovered something really 
exciting—sometbing exciting, that is, for a 
sleepy afternoon in August, when, as a 
rule, the big, unlovely biocks of buildings 
have swallowed up all signs of life, 

“Ted!” she sbrieked, “quick—come 
quick! They’re moving one of the guns 
up on the bastions—euch fun!” 

Fun it might be to the children who 
stood and looked on; to the twenty-five or 
thirty gunners who wrestled with the 
huge piece of artillery, it was tolerably 
hard work, 

Bare-headed, in their grey sbirt+, with 
scarlet faces and starting muscles, inch by 
inch they dragged the gun along the sieep 
and narrow path that led up to the bestions 
from the parade ground below. Every 
moment they were forced to stop and rest, 
and then, encouraged by the shouts of tie 
energetic sergeant in charge, bent cheer- 
tully to their task again, even breaking 
into a roar of laughter when a muiscredited 
eflort of vigor suddenly landed the greater 
number of them on the stinging gravel. 

Superintending the performance, but 
taking no part in it beyond giving a tew 
quiet orders now and then, was one of the 
junior lieutenants. Mr, Raven. 

With bis trim figere, and carrying bis 
wiite gloves and slim little cane, ne 
looked the only idle one of the party; and 
Pat, who was gilted with a vivid imayina- 


tion, and had a chronic feud with Mr. 
Raven, whispered wmoailiciously to her 
brother— 


“I say, Ted, isn’t he just like one of 
these borrid Eyyptian slave-drivers—you 
know, what Moses killeo?’’ 

Tea’s Biblical knowledge was not equal 
to that of his sister's, but be made a point 
of agreeing with ber on every subject 
where he felt bis interior ty; 80 be hastened 
lu Say— 

“Why, yes, Pat, of course he is.” 

“1 can't bear that man,’ continaed Pat 
in a low and = contidential tone. “You 
don’t like him, do you, T+ d?” 

“Why, yes, I do—ratber,” said the boy, 
rejuctantiy. “You see, he always lets me 
ride bis horse rouud to the stables after 
parade,” 

Pat tossed her tawny inane, as if that 
were a Very trivial excuse for liking a per- 
son. 

“Well, 1 don’t care, I be rd papa scold. 
ing bit most awfully ater tue inspection 
yesterday,”’ sbe said in a tone of im- 
portance, “They never saw ime, for I was 
upinatree behind the powder magazine, 
and | heard quite well. Pipa said, ‘How 
the—(you know what, Ted)—sir, do you 
expect the men to Know their drill when 
the officers don’t? Lv’s «a dis-yriece, sir, a 
pertect disgrace to the service.’ Ob, papa 
was very angry, and Mr. Bertrain was 
there too, and Mr. Christie, and thev all 
got red; but Mr, Raven was the reddest of 
all, because papa said bis battery was tbe 
worst driliea in the whole barracks, 
Wasn't it dreadful?”’ 

Pat ended in aslightly awestruck voice, 
for truth to tell the Colonel’s ‘remark’ 
ou the present occasion bad been of a de- 
cidedly impres-ive character, 

The men had come off badly enough 
during their three hours’ purgatory in the 
boiling sunsbine, but it was tor the bandful 
of officers that renamed when these were 
dismissed that the hottest vials of the 
Colonel's w.ath had been reserved, And, 
as Pat said, Mr. Riven had been singled 
out as the most complete ana absolute 
apeciinen of “dis-grace’ that had ever en- 
tered the service, 

“I know why father was 80 croas,’’ avid 
Ted, learnedly. ‘it’s because the General 
is coming next week. He’s always cross, 
Jane says, when the General’s coming.” 

“Jane Knows nothing about it,’ cried 
Pat, indignantly; ‘tas it papa cared for that 
stupid, iat old General! But look, Ted, 
look—the cannon is nearly atthe top.” 
| Pressing forward in their eagerness, and 
taking a shortcut up the grassy siope, te 
| children caine close to the scene oO! opera- 
| tions. 

Jt was a critical moment. Tie heavy 
gun-carriage stood just where the path took 
a sbarp turn upwards, and every nerve and 
sinew of the soldiers were strained to pre- 
vent its slipping @ither backwards or over 
the slope, 

With ropes stretched! to their utmost ten- 
sion, and bands gripping the bending 
| levers, the men beld their position; put it 
was a hard fight, and unless they won 
| within the next tew minutes, all their toil 
Inight yet be in vaiu. 

fhe portly sergeant had already seized a 
rope, and Raven was swinging himself up 
toa higber !-vel the better to direct their 
movemepts, when a copper-colored mop of 
curis suddenly appeared in view, and a 
sipall voice said, chee riully— 

“Ted and I have come to belp. 
*push behind,”’ 

Raven darted to look in their direction. 
It was no tine for ceremony, and the sight 
, of the risk they ran sharpened bis tone. 

‘“Get away, you children! What are you 
doing there?” he shouted, ‘Be off this 
instant. Right away!” 

Notamowenttoosoon, Already startled 
at their appearanc: the men bad insensibly 
loosened their grasp, and the gun wzss 
slipping—slipping back along the pa h they 
| had come, 

“Now, lads, all togetber —Ready?” gasped 
| the panting sergeant. ‘Now, then—now!"’ 
| “ALL together—pulll” echoed Raven, and 
| a second later ashoutot triumph went up 
| a8 the inassive waeels ground heavily on- 
| ward and rested in @ place of safety. 
| Then Raven had tine to think of the 

Colonel's children, 
| He looked round for,thein, but they had 
| vanished, 
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Hand-in-hand, with beads carried proudiy 

in the air, and hearts indignantly burning 
at thiscurt rejection of their offer of as- 
sistance, Pat and Ted marched oft. 

Only one remark did Pat make as they 
entered the doors of their house. 

“T am glad that horrid Mr. Raven is or- 
dered to India,” she said, with deadly 
composure, not sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying ber knowledge of the 
East. “I hope he’ll get eaten alive by a 
tiger and bitten to pieces by snakes.” 

The reckless abanaon of Pat’s maledic- 
tion was too deep for Ted, who could only 
gaze back at her with a good dea, of trouble 
in his big Drown eyes, 

That evening, however, he tad the 
chance of showing his practical sympathy 
in the case, 

R ven bad been out riding, and passing 
the Colonel's house on the way to bis own 
quarters, be saw the children standing on 
the steps, - 

“H llo, young Cavendish,”’ he called to 
the boy; **have a ride on Cherry?”’ 

The double intoxteation of being ad- 
dressed in this manly fashion and offered a 
ride on the daintily stepping Cnerry was 
almost too inuch for six-year-old Ted. But 
he bad a Joyal little heart, and opposite was 
Pat, still rele tless in t.e majesty of in- 
sulted dignity. 

lie could not trust himself to speak, but 
he shook bis bead, and then turned aod 
rushed into the house, 

He had done his duty like a hero, but 
it was more than be could stand just then 
to see the pretty black mare led away with 
an empty saddle, 

Raven litte! his eyebrows with a gleam 
of amusement, and then saluting Miss 
Valerie (who returned his greeting with 
her chin very high in the air), rode on and 
dismounted at iis own door, 

He was a good-natured, scatter-brained 
young fellow, and had already forgotten 
the incident of the afternoon, excepting so 
far a8 to repeat as a good joke at mess that 

(ight poor little Pat’s offer to “push be- 
hind,” 

His imagination was not brilliant, and 
any 'dea of possible wounded feelings never 
came to disturb the humor of the Situa- 
tion. 

‘To him the children were simp y “comic 
little beggars,” good to play with, tease, or 
laugh at, as the case might be. Pat, with 
her sudden freaks of fantastic inischief and 
lofty dignity, thought him quite the most 
hateful person she bad ever coine across, 

It was about a week after this that one 
day there were to bes me experiments at 
Eastclift with a new kind of torpedo, Be- 
sides the inventor, a young engineer froin 
another town, only a few people were 
presentin the part of the dockyard trom 
which the best view of the proceedings was 
to be obtained—among others, the Colonel, 


his children, and three or four of the 
otters, 
“Ted,’’ whispered Pat, “there’s that 


horrid Mr. Raven. Do come away before 
he sees us,”’ 

very one’s attention was taken up with 
the preparations for launching the torpedo, 
and the enildren managed to slip away un- 
noticed, 

Two or thee minutes later, they were 
hanging over the edge of the gun-wharl, 
watching the myriads of jeilvtish that were 
whirled past in tbe rapid current thirty 
feet below, 

‘To be sure there was an iron rail for pro- 
tection; but that was quite three feet from 
the ground, and both Ted at.d Pat found it 
more convenient to look under it than 
above, 

It was not long before they were missed. 
Scientific experi:nents were dear to the 
soul of the Colonel, but his children were 
— And, moreover, their mother was 

ear . 

Everything was now ready. On the 
shore, resting on its wooden carriage, lay 
the beautiful glittering creature, looking 
like some strange gigantic fisn eager to 
pluoge in the depths of the sea, 

Two slender wires were carried from it 
to an upper window of the fort; there was 
the steering apparatus, and the young en- 
gineer stood above to direct its course, 

The little steam-launch that was to tow it 
back to land bad puffed noisily away, and 
was now stationary about a mileoff, The 
nen in charge of the torpedo on!y waited 
for the signal from above to give the final 
touch that should release it from captivity, 
and send it flashing through the water on 
its pathway of foam. 


| 
| 
| 








And this, of all moments, was the one in 
which the Colonel became aware of bis | 
loss, 

He glanced round, and a young officer 
near guessed what he wanted. 

‘Is it the children, sir? I saw them two 
or three minutes ago over there,”’ 

The Cotonel smothered his feelings and 
the exclamation that rose to his lips, 

Raven, in spite of innumerable lectures, 
was devoted to his commanding officer, and 
the Colonel’s passion tor mechanics wus 
well known in the barracks, 

‘*Let me go, sir; I'll tind them,” he said. 
eagerly. ‘“See—there—it's off!” 

And, sure enough, at this moment the 
torpedo giided down the rails and plunged 





into the sea, tossing upa shower of Spray. 

Alter all it wes avery divided attention 
that the Colonel gave to the experiment for 
which be bad waited so long; he watched 
almost as carefully the progress of the 
young tnan through the intricacies of the | 
gun-whart as be did tnat of the little fay 
that fluttered along so quickly just above | 
the surtace of the water. 

Pat and Ted, radiantly happy in their se- 
cluded corner, bad stretched themsecives 
flat on the ground, and were banging bead 
and shoulders over the edge. 

Pat was just pointing out another of those 





stock in atin box and retails it by the gill, 
or wholésales it at the rate of four shillings 
a gallon. 

early inorn and dewy eve, with bis bread, 
in @ basket balanced upon bis bead, 

in the basket amoung the loaves, and if a 
turitty fellow, he economizes bis shoes in 
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dear delicious clumps of jelly when the 
sound of a step nade her start gailtily. 

“Get oh 00a abe cried, giving 
him a push to emphasize ber words, 

‘Ted, frightened in his turn, balf rolled 
over, tried to scramble to his feet, clutched 
wildly in the air, and the next instant was 
clinging terrified to one of the upright 
posts of the rail, while Pat was screaming 
— struggling in the water thirty teet be- 
ow. 

, There was another splash a moment 
ater. 

Young Raven inight be slow-witted and 
not very wise, Dut this was not an occasion 
that called for intellect, 

When Pat, very cold, very tearful, and 
very shivery, was presently restored to her 
father, that distinguished soldier was trein- 
bling more than the child, 

Not a word of thanks did be speak; he 
simply looked at Raven, Hut, somenow, 
before that glance the younger man’s eyes 
fell, and as for his face, it grew redder even 
than on the day when Pat had beard him 
pronounced a ‘‘dis-grace to the service.” 

“There’s your plucky little heroine,” he 
said, putting the dripping bundle into the 
Colonel’s arms. “It was trying to save 
‘Ted that she pitched over,” 

Alter this, Pat, with commendable fickle- 
ness, came to the conclusion that, on the 
whole, perhaps Mr, Raven was quite the 
nicest person in the barracks. But he 
never knew how fully he was revenged for 
her forimer hatred, 

A mon bh ortwo later there was excite- 
ment one norning at Easteliff; one of tne 
batteries was leaving tor India, anda cap- 
tain and two lieutenants were going with 
it. 

Ot course, the whole of the barracks 
turned out to see them start, and the 
Colonel's children stood on the steps of 
their house, 

The men were drawn upon the parade 
grouad, and now there werea jingling of 
spurs and a clanking of swords as the little 
group of officers drew near, 

Mr. Raven’s face was not in the least red 
to-day. On the contrary, it was rather 
white, and his lips were certainly tightly 
shut; but bis eyes were siniling, with an 
odd sort of light in them, 

Reaching the children, he stopped. 

“Good-bye, Miss Valerie,” he = ssid, 
“Don’t go in for any more swimming 
inatebes—will you?—without sending ime 
word, ‘Good-bye, Ted; be a good boy till 
I come back.” 

“Yes,’”’? said Ted, deeply impressed, and 
lifting upa solemn little face, 

The young officer bent down for an in- 
stant; then a clock struck, a bugle rang 
out, and » minute later cams the trainp of 
marching feet. 


Half an hour afterwards Pat was diacov- 
ered in ber room, utterly inconsolable, 

Between her sobs it was just possible to 
make out— 

‘‘He kissed Ted—and he never k-k-kissed 
me,”’ 





- —_— 
MEXICAN PEDDLERS.—Among the es 
tablished institutions of Mexico are the 
itinerant mercvants, who continually 
perainbulate the streets; for if the mountain 
can't come to Mahomet, it oaturally fol- 
lows that Maboimet goes to he mountain. 

Besides his little tray of goods, and the 
ribbons, laces, scarfs, and embroideries 
hung over his arins and shoulders, the 
peddier carries a camp table, which he 
spreads upon the pavement, and deposits 
his tray thereon while conducting business 
between the bars of the windows, for, 
being “a horrid man,”’ of course be must 
not go inside, 

Apparently the female beart is the same 
the wide world over, and the great delight 
which these dark-eyed women take in 
purchasing all mauner of trumpery, from 
silk aresses to gingerbread horses, is iden- 
tical with that of their Aimerican cousins, 

Atall hours of every day, but especially 
on Sundays, in every city and hamlet of 
Mexico, these perambulating merchants 
Swarin the streets, offering all imaginable 
commodities, frou a lunch of hot tamales 
or Sweet potatoes, to bair puffs and tresses, 

They push into your windows and insist 
upon your purchasing, not only notions in- 
numerabie, but the goods of tailors and 
hardware iwercuants, milliners and grocers, 
shoes, jewelry, saddies and harness, pigs 
alive and dead, pieces of meat, goats and 
poultry, young kids thatery like babies, 
cayes of birds, opals fresh froin tue mines 
and pearis from the Pacific fisheries, an- 
tiguities from: ruined pyramids and buriet 
cities, Sometimes of priceless value, which 
they sell for afew cents because they are 
old—in short, everything the imagination 
Cah CONCEIVE. 

Tue fruit peddler bears his figs, bananas, 
grapes, onions, peppers, and potatoes, ali | 
mixed together in the huge wooden bow! | 
on his head, 

Tue duice (sweet-stuff) vendor carries | 
bis sweets on a tray, sSluny around his neck 
with a rope of tnaguey; tue willk seller | 
bears bis cans upon his back; the water 
carrier bas two enormous jars, one hanging 
behind, the other before, both uo held by a 
leathern strap around bis forehead; wie 
the petroleum oan carries bis well-watere i 


The baker comes round twice a day, at 
which would make excellent cannon balls, 


Hie always Carries bis precious sombrero, 
which probably cost him @ year’s earnings, 


Phe cake vendor shoutain soft-vowelled 
“Fat little cakes! Fat little 





| lrain the air is let out, and the springs a) 


| advantages over the old way on the score oft 


cakes! Here are good fat little cakes!’’ 
“Curd cakes!’’ 

While the vendor of poultry, sauntering 
along in the sun with bis cane cage on his 
shoulders, sings, in sleepy monotone! 
“Ducks and chickens! b, my soul, 
G od ducks and chickens!”’ 

_—_——> oe 


THRE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 





NCE upon atimethere wasa hermit, 
who lived in a forest, and he was not 
atraid of wild beasts, The hermit and 

the wild beasts used to talk together, and 
they understood each other, 

One day the he:mit was lying under a 
tree, and gathered together there for the 
night were a crow, a pigeon, a deer, and a 
serpent. These creatures began to talk 
about trouble in the world. 

‘Tne crow said: 

“Trouble comes from hunger. When you 
are satisfying your hunger perched on a 
branch and croaking, evervtbing seme io 

ou pleasant, good, and happy. But just 
ast lor (wo days, and you will look on us. 
ture with a very different apirit. You teel 
nervous, You cannot stay in one plac . 
You vever bave a moment's rest. And, if 
you happen to see a bit of neat, it is worse 
still, and you throw yourself upon it with- 
outa moment's thought. No matter if they 
beat you or throw stones at you. Dogs anid 
wolves nay snap at you, but you never let 
go. dow many of us are killed trom bun- 
gerin just this way? All trouble comes 
from: wunger!”’ 

The pigeon said: 

‘IT say that trouble does not come from 
hooger, Trouble comes tron love, [f «we 
lived aione, we ehou.d not suffer so mueb 
—al least there would be only one to suffer; 
but as (ong a9 we live in couples, and you 
love your tate dearly, you have no reat. 
You think only of her, Hasahe had plenty 
to eat? Isshe warin enough? And, when- 
ever she is away from ber mate, then you 
feel entirely lom. You are beset by the 
idea that a yoshawk tnay have carried her 
off, Or that she had been taken off by men, 
You begin to search for her, and end by 
getting into trouble yourself—perhape into 
tue mesnesotanet. And if your inate is 
lost, you can neither eat nor sleep, You 
do nothing but search tor her and weep. 
How many of us die thus? All troubie 
comes trom love, not from buoger.”’ 

The serpent said: 

“No; trouvte comes neither from hunger 
nor yet from love, but from ill-nature. I! 
we lived peacefully, if we did not quarrel, 
then everything would go well, Ono the 
other band, if a thing is done against your 
will, you fly into # passion and are otlended 
ateverything. You only think of venting 
your anger on some one, You do nothing 
but fume and fret, and would | ke to bite 
someone. You have no pity for any one. 


You would even bite your father and 
mother, You could eat yourself, At last 
you are undone by your own tury. All 


troeble coines from ill nature.” 

Tne deer said: 

“No; it is not from ill-nature, nor is it 
from iove or hunger that tr uble comes. 
Itis trom fear, Itit were not for fear all 
would go well, We are ftleet-footen and 
stro: g. Our antlers defend us from sinal! 
auitnals, aud we can run away irom large 
ones; but we cannot escape froin fear. Il # 
branch creaks ip the forest or a leat inoves, 
we treinbie at once from fright. Your h: art 
begins to beatasifit were going to leap 
from your breast, and you dart off jike an 
arrow. Axain, it is a hare that passes by, 
bird that flaps its wings, or 4 twig that falias, 
Instantly, you fancy yourselt pursued by a 
Wild animal, though really youare running 
toward danger, Presently, in avoiding a 
dog, you come upon a bunter, Then, over- 
come with fear, you run, not knowing 
whither. You makea bound, and roll over 
4 precipice, where you tneet death, Always 
sleeping with one 6ye open, always on the 
alert, always frightened. No peace, Ai! 
trouble comes fromm fear,” 

Theo the bermit said: 

“It is neither from hunger, nor love, nor 
il-natare, nor fear that our troubles come, 
Trouble comes troin our own dispositions; 
for they breed bunyer, love, iil-natur®é, ani 
leur,’’ 
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How THE AIR-BRAKE WorkKS —A tal 

road official who believes that not one por 
800 in ahundred who travel understand 
how the pressure of air is used to apply ce 
brakes loa train, thus enlightens the pur 
lic on the subject in an interview: 

“When tie air-brake was firat inveuoted 
the air was turned into the cylinder under 
each car when the car was to be stopped, 
and the pressure was exerted to force the 
brakes up against the wheels, But at tie 

present day the brakes are held ayaivet the | 
abeels by springs, and the air is turned 

into the cylinders to push the brakes av ay | 
irom tue wheel as long asthe train is in 
motion, When it is desired to stop tiv 


= 





ply the brakes and stop the train. Tiis 
last method of using air pressure has great 


ealety,” 

“What are they?” he was asked, 

‘Why, whenever an ace'dent happens to 
4 train, one of the first effects it ms apt to 
bave ig to rupture the air-pipes leading 
frou the engine to the cylinders under thie 
cars; and that, of itself, stops the train in- | 
stantly. It is very important for everybodys 
to understand this inatter, because achid» 
vecrs old can stop 4 train in thirty seconus, 
from any car in thé train, if be siuiply un 
derstands how, You will see, if you 
for it, that there is a sort of rope proj) ctivg 
from the toilet room of evervear Lh 
connects with the air-pipes under tie tra 
If you cateh bold of itand give it a lf 
jerk, it will stop the whole train.’’ 


(row 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A Pitteburg paper remarks “there are 
ten times more tenants turned out of their 
houses and rooms in the city of New York 
in a year for the non-payment of rent than 
there are evictions in all [reland. In the 
former there were, according to court r c- 
orda, 22,804 families «victed in twelve 
months; in the latter, accord ng to @ par- 
liamentary report, there were 208s," 


A liverpool paper gives this instance of 
a modern Solomon in judgment: In a 
country court, near London, recently there 
was atrial to determine the ownership of 
adog. The judge couldn't make out trom 
the evidence which claimant was the real 
owner, 80 he made one stand on each side, 
while an officer held the dog in the miniddie 
ol the room, Then he told them both to 
whistle and the officer to release the dog at 
the same moment. When this was don» 
the dog bolted through the open door. 
“Call the next case,’ was all the comment 
the jutge wade, although the litigants 
stormed. 


A novel horse race took place in London 
the first of Lhe month. The distance was a 
tulle and a half, the horses to walk the first 
balf-mile, trot the second, and tnish with 
a balf-mnile run, tbus testing the animals 
on all gais. There were tifteen starters, 
and before the finish tye juterest of the 
sp clators was wrought up to the bighest 
pitch, ‘The fast walkers had the adyant- 
aue, a8 the horee that could leave his 
Closest competitor even twenty or thirty 
yar isin a walk of a balf mile, eculd open 
upagap ata trot, while the others were 
finishing their walk to the wire, that it 
would require sharp trotting to overcome. 
A spectator says the race was one of the 
most interesting he ever witnessed, 


A little West Side (Chicago) child bad a 
miraculous escape from death, or at least 
serious injury. A small, self cocking r - 
volver was carelessly | ft, loased, in a 
dr-ssing case, The baby, who is about 
two years old, diseoveret it and shortly 
after herrified his mother by appearing in 
the parler, where she was entertaining a 
caler, with the muzzle of the revolver be 
tween his lips for a pipe. The terrified 
mother sprang forward and tore the dang 
erous plaything trom the child's wrasp ane! 
threw it across the room, where itex plod: a 
with acrash. Fortunately no one was in 
jured. The youngster set up an angry ery 
for his’ pipe, as he called it. It was afte: 
ward discovered that he had been enjoy- 
ing his smoke all the way down from the 
third floor. 





The following are§ said to be bona fide 
replies to questions of a written ¢xamina 
tion in geovraphy in the secondary grade 
of a public school in Pennsylvania: Ques 
tiou —Tel. how imany oveans there are in 
tre world and name them, Answer 
There are six oceans— the Atlantic, Pacific, 
Are ie, Antarctic, Indian and adjacent 
oo ans Q.—Givein your ow. words the 
dillercuce between a cave ad a aountain, 
A.- One is a bump in and the other is a 
bump out @Q.—Til in your own words 
how 4 ci: ver is represented on tie map, and 
then give the detinition of one. A,—When 
vou sa black thing on the map like a jot 
of augle-worts all together, that's a river, 
buta real river, of Course, is water instead 
of angle-worms, 





Works of artinthe stre:ts and squares 
ot cities are more liable to decay than those 
in the country, and this decaying process 
is more rapid nowadays than it was forts 
or filty years ago. We attribute it not 
only to the changes of temperature in ve 
ara', butinos: especially to ti@ sariations 


oft raperature near the treezic ge point, the 
freezing of the water in the por sot the 
work of art hastening the decay, in co 

sequence of tbe su plore acid, arising 


from the increased use of Con ‘These oe 
leterious ingredients traixing wilt 
fog and dew act like di utledsulphuric acid 
on the surfaces «f statues, monun ents 


ete., be they of stone or bronze Voorse 


* Trait 





than al) these, however, is the ellect of the 
snow, Which absorbs those acids toar 
markable deyr: 6. 

Anarticle in a lea ing miagazine says 
While] wou'd not have the State teach 
anybody's rel pion, |] whoule have the pul 

<chools give areful and th rough on 
kiruetion in morality Jam pertectty wel 
avare that there 98 Nowvre@mentlatmieory 
the (ifferent schools of thinkers a8 to the 
origin, the underlying principles, or the 
ultimate senetion of ethies, But all ths 
need not trouble anyly dv, or seriously in 


terfere with the practical work of the pul 
lie schools, There is no practical disapres 


mentas to what sentiments and feelings it 


is right to cherish or what condretit is 
rightto indulge in as borween tan and 
man. And thers is no question that tuese 
right feelings and acto s do conduce te 
purl welfare and private happiness 
What the feeling= and actions are, ther 
that human bistory Shows have teen cor 
ducive to the general good. these surely 
(av be easily tau, ht and | see no reason 
WiivValeéxt book «ff 1 rails tii phit mot te 
drawn Up AS ASI) V as One On athemati 

or geography. 

— . -_ 

Diseord in aun miay | « fata 
ecoutinuance, 1 we Warrer’s Leg: Cater 
Hope and Puachu Romedy for sto 
troubles, and expel tlie ” t 
' ur healt aem 1h 
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Dur Young Folks. 


“STOP THIEF!” 





BY le F. 





inthe town of Hall lay a r man on 

a beap of rage. His pale cheeks and 
snort breath told the tale of how death 
stood at bis door, A tin mug lay by bis 
site, and achair with three legs stood by 
the wall, and that was all there was in the 
room. His wite sat by bim on the floor 
her eyes full of tears, and her babe held 
tight to her breast, a girl and boy of eight 
and nine, too weak frown wantof food to 
care to play, like most boys and girls, bad 
crept ciose to the heap of rags to watch by 
tue pour tnan’s side, 

“You bad best go out once more,” said 
the man at last to his wife, ‘inay-be some 
one will be kind to you and the bairns, and 
xive you some food.” 

“On, Joho!” said the wife, ‘it does break 
ny heart to see you lie there still, and I 
can do nought for you. Do not send me 
cut now; let me stay with you. Jack and 
Nell ean go.” 

“You had best go with them,” said the 
man; “and then tt youdo get aught you 
can Keep it Bate.’’ 

Yos, this was true, for the last time the 
boy and girl went out by themsaselves the 
neta young girl who was out fore walk 
with a @mait dog which sbe led by a chain. 
She gave Nell « sixpence, but as soon as 
xe was out ot sighta rough lad went up 
snd took it from her. Jack did his best to 
stop Lin, but he was too small and weak, 
and all the poor boy took home with bim 
that day was the black eye the lad gave 
thltthe 

“Come, then, Nelt and Jack, let us see 
what we can do; and we will not be long, 
Joon, and | hope we may bring you back 
some nice food; and with slow, sad steps 
John Keen's wife went down tbe ataira, 

When they went out in the street Mra, 
Leon struck up the first notes of Home, 
sweet llome,”’ and Nell and Jack sang too, 
Vis. Keen had not much of a voice, but 
Jack and Nell bad both a good ear, and 
ean wellin tune, 

(lp one street and down the next they 
weut. Now and thena child would stand 
aud look at them, but po one else paid the 


| \ a @mall room at the top of a bigh house 


_ least heed to them, Nell held out her 


band in vain; they who went by did not,or 
would mot, see it. 

‘You must go to some of the shops and 
bey,’ said Mra, Keen at last to Jack and 


Neowl. She did nov itike to go herself, There 
wasonce atine when she bad been well 
| -a cook jin « large house—and it was 


bard for ber to feel that now she nad to 
toe . 

Pitnes had been bad with the Keens. At 
fiat the man could get no work to do; then 
they were short of tood, and John Keen 
wrew ill and so things went on from bad to 
worse, Soon they had to give up theirown 
niew house, and take two rooma, then it 
cone toone room, and then all that they 

uld part with they had to sell, 

Vn! itis sad to think of what the poor 
have to go through, and Ices of times 
through no fault of their own, 

Koen and bis wife might bave gone to 
the work house, where they would have 
had food to eat and clothes to wear, but they 
would not do so, They did not wish to 
quite give up their home, poor though it 
whe ° 

Nell went to the shops on the right side 
of (he street, and Jack to those on the leit. 

From two or three shops Jack was sent 
off, but one be came to at last had no one 
int. It was a shop where all kinds of 
things were sold—brooma, wood, sweeta, 
fist and loaves of bread, 

lie bellon the back of the door rang as 
Jack went in, and though he stood there 
for some time, no one came. He did so 
hope the shop was kept by some one who 
wee hind, and would give bim some of that 
nice pew bread. At last be thought they 
oust all be out, so he went to the door to 
co, and «loaf fell oft the shelf, and lay at 
bis teeton the floor, He beat down to pick 
ittup, and when it was in his bands the 
thought came to him, Why should be not 
inke it home? and some day he could come 
back and pay for it; they must have food, 
or they would die”) So outot the shop he 
ran with the loaf, 

This was one wrong thing he had done, 
and now he found he inuast tell a lie to bide 
t. and he told Mra. Keen “a kind man in 
the shop ywave it to bin.” 

She was so ciad of it, and said: 

“tet us wo uome, and give sone of it to 


uA al once, 


Nell cameup just then with fourpence, 
aud with this they bought some milk to 
take nees well, 


John Keen Was far worse when tbey 


tuck. It was clear bis last hour was 
ne 
Mis. Keen wave her babeto Nell to take 
car . while she satdown by the man,and 
bade busi some of the milk; he could 


noleat, bathe putout bis band, and took 
lock and gave bin alast kiss, and said, 
“Be awood boy, Jack, when IT ain gone,” 
fouen tie wave Nell aod the babe a Kiss too, 
and fell back to bis wife's arine, dead, 

Phe toat jayonthe floor, It had come 
too ste to be of use to poor John Keen, 
\Vod the teas and the dread whiecb cane on 
Nell and Jack at the sight of death tock 
trom) toe all wish for the food of whicu 
they Wereso inuch in need, 

Theo there was a noise, the sound ot a 
man’s (oot on the stairs, and a man's voice 
in loud tones. “The young thief shall 
sleepin jail, thats ali 1 cao say;"’ aod tuen 
the door was flung back. 


Jack heard the words, though Mrs. Keen 
did not; and as he rose to his feet the man 
came ip, and said, “Come now, you young 
rogue——;’’ but that was all he said, for the 
sight of the dead ian, and the poor wife 
and bairns in tears, with the ioaf not cut on 
the floor, told bim too well the sad tale; 
and bis next words were, “Poor things! 
what can I do t help vou?” 

Mra. Keen told him of their grief and 
want, and be found out by her tale thatshe 
knew not that Jack stole that loat froin bis 


o- 

“Poor boy! she shall not learn it from 
me,”’ he said to himself. -lt was wrong of 
him to steal it,’"’ but be felt he could not 
scold and blame bim at such atime. So he 
took up the loaf, broke a piece off, and said 
to Jack, ‘Now, ny boy, eat some bread, it 
wiil do you good: it »as my loaf once, and 
now it is yours, When you bave done it, 
come with me, and I will see what can be 
done for you all.” 

Asthe kind man went down the street 
with Jack by bis side they meta rich man, 
Mr. Wella, who bad with him his child 
Grace, And when Jack saw her he knew 
her to be the same who bad once put the 
sixpence in Nell’s band, when they bad 
met her while out for a walk with her pet 
dog. 
“Ob, sir,’ said the inan, ‘‘can I speak to 
your” 

“*Yes, Brown,’’ said Mr. Wells; ‘what do 
you want with me?’’ 

Then Brown told him the. Keens’ sad 
tale, and Mr. Wells said at once he would 
be glad to help them, and so he yave bima 
sovereign to spend on food and clothes for 
them. 

Toat was not all he did. He sent Jack 
and Nell to echool, and got sone work for 
Mrs. Keen to do, 

That loaf wasthe firstthing Jack stole, 
and I atin giad to say it was the last; and no 
one who deals at the boot shop of “John 
Keen & Son” would think that the head of 
the firm could once have been 80 poor as to 
be in want of tood. 

— ee we 


OUT IN A SNOW-STORM, 





BY AUNT MARY. 





doubt of that; though the sun was 
bright, yet there was a bard frost. 

Now and then some white clouds would 
pass by; they all went the same way, and 
the strange part of it was, when they got to 
one point they were no more white clouds, 
but justa thick grey one. 

Mrs, (jay bad much to do that day, and 
she thought she would get through her 
work a8 B0°n a& she could, tor at four 
o’cleck ber young folk were to go to tre 
school trea , and she would have to «ash 
and dress them all, so as to send them 
there neat and clean. 

George, who was ten years old, had gone 
out to ashop for her, and Kate and Fio 
she sent out fora walk. 

Kate had the charge of Flo, and Mra. 
Gay said to her as she went out of the 
door— 

“Mind you take great care of Flo, and do 
not go far.”’ 

They set out hand in hand, like good 
girls, and bad a deal to talk of as to what 
they should do at the “treat.” 

Some girls they met told them there was 
to be a tree, and gifts on it for each child, 
such as dolls, sweets, and knives, 

“T wan't a doll,” said Kate; ‘and if you 
get one, Flo, you must give it to me, and 
I'll give you what I get, and you shall 
play with wy doll now and then, when J 
don’t want it.”’ 

Flo did not seem to think this was a 
good plan, tor she said, “If I get a doli I 
sball keep it, and I'll let you play with it 
when I do not want it.” 

Then Kate grew cross, and would not 
talk to Flo, and they went on for some 
time and did not say a word, 

At last they came toa place where six 
roads inet; Kate sat down on alow wall on 
which a fence stood, but Flo did not want 
to sit down. 

‘a’m so cold, Kate,’’ said the child; 
“don't let us sit down;” and she put ber 
hands and aris in her shaw! to warm 
them, and her cheeke were blue with the 
cold, and her nose quite red. 

“T shall sit here fora sport tiine,”’ said 
Kate—“I’m not cold—and then we will go 
down South Road.” 

“Oh, no, Kate,"’ said Flo; “I don’t like 


\ ES, it wasa cold day, there was no 














Mr. Gay went bome at noon that day. 

“I’m off work, wife,” said he, “till this 
frost breaks; there'll be nought for us to 
do, and I think we shal! bave a thick fall 
of snow in a tew hours’ tiime;’’ and bis 
words soon came true, for ere long roots and 
roads all had on them a thick, soft, white 
sheet of snow. 

Still Kate and Flo had not come back, 
and at last Mr. Gay said be should go and 
look for them, and he took George with 
bim, 

He had not been gone long when a sound 
of small feet made Mra, Gay run to her 
door, to find Kate, ber hat white with 
snow, and ber boots all wet, but no Fio, 
In ran Kate, and with sobs threw ber 
arms round Mrs, Gay’s neck, who said : 

“Oh, Kate, where is Flo?”’ 

“I don’t know,” said Kate; “I have lost 
her;"’ and for a long time Mrs, Gay could 
learn no more: at last, bit by bit, sne beard 
the tale, and knew that this had come to 

half from the tiff they bad had, and 
balf froin the fact that each child meant to 
have herown way. 

At tive o’clock Mr. Gay and George came 
back, but they brought no good news witb 
them, 

When they heard Kate’s tale they went 
out once more, and bad a look in each 
house near those six roads, but at none of 
them did they find the child, or could they 
bear of her at all. 

The next day camne round; there was 
still a bard frost. Mr. Gay could not go 
to work, be felt glad otf it: he could not 
work whilst he was in such a state of 
ining, 

‘Make ine acup of tea, wife,’’ said he. 
“Till go out now, it is no use to stay at 
home.”’ 

He had not been gone much inore than 
an hour when Mrs, Gray beard a krock at 
her door, and when she went to it she 
found a man there; but the tnan was not by 
bimselt, for Flo was with him. 

“Oh, my child!” said Mrs, Gay, ‘where 
have you been?’”’ She held her tigbt to 
her breast, whilst Fio threw her arms 
round her neck, 

Flo could not tell her mu th, but the man 
told how be was wits a flock of sheep on 
his way to Hale, and found the child on 
the road, and as the snow fell fast at the 
time, and was then quite deep, he had not 
the heart to let her stay; but be could not 
leave the sheep so as to bring her back to 
Haines, so he took ber up in bis arins and 
kept her warin in bis great coat, and took 
her on with him to Hale. 

His home was at Hale, and bis wife took 
care of the child that night. 








that way; let us go down the Mill Road. 

Kut all Kate said was “No.” and then 
she sat down with her back to Flo. 

Fio knew bow it was with Kate: when 
she made u-her mind to do a thing ashe 
could not get her to change it; but Flo had 
a strong will too, and she made up her 
mind she would go down the Mill Road, 
and offahe went. 

But it was not the Mill Road ashe went 
down: it was one like it, but it led on to 
the next town of Hale. 

Kate did not find out sbe had goue till. 
a tew soit flakes of snow fell down, then 
she got down trom the wall, and said, 


be seen. 

“Oh, you bad girl to go off lke that!" 
and Kate ran down the Mill Road, where 
sie feitsure Flo had gone, and of course 
ashe did not see her, for you Know that was 
not the road she went down, 

And then she came back to where the 
roads inet, and went down the next one, 
but that was of no use; and now the snow 
fell so tast end thick ahe could net see ‘ar 
in front ot ber, Whatanboald shed? She 
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waronthe rigot road for home, but how 
dare 806 go back and gay she bad lost Flo 
when she had been told to take such care 
ot her? 


“Come now, Flo,’? but there was tm Flo to | 
‘as inoeditied by the will, which are full ot 


| science has never been able to expiain: 


| t-enptto raise the person from the tloor. 


He would bave brought her back last 
night, he said, but the snow was so deep 
that the trains could not run. How glad 
Mr. Gay was when he came; be felt that no 
words of his could thank the nan who had 
been so good and kind to his dear child. 
a _ 


HOME RECREATIONS. 


Among the most pleasing of bome recrea- 
tions are those sfforded by the arts and 
sciences, A collection of engravings, which 
everyone can make gradually and at a 
trifling expense, affords an inexbaustible 
source of not only innocent but improving 
recreation, ‘The stereoscope, of all re- 
cently-invented optical instruinents, is one 
of the most beautiful. Microscopes are 
made so cheaply that one might well be 
found in every parior; and the collection of 
insects and curious vegetable and mineral 
productions for examination would pleas- 
antly occupy many an idle hour. 

But, if you have not a microscope, a very 
good one can readily be made of a pretty 
high power, aod safficient for the examina- 
tion of smati objects, thus: Take a sheet ol 
lead, about a sixteenth of an inch in thick- 
ness, Make a pertectly round hole in it, of 
from an eighinh toa quarter of an inch in 
diameter, Drop in this hole a drop of per- 
fectly pure water, and you will havea 
double-convex lens as pertect as can be 
made by art, and of a high magnifying 
power. 

Narrow strips of glass, such as glaziers 
cut from panes in fitting them, way also be 
melted at the end into little globuies, 
which answer very well for examining 
sinall objects, 

One of the prettiest things in the world is 
the camera-obscura. It may be constructed 
In various ways. Makea room perfectly 
dark, excepting an opening ina blind ao 
inch across, and you wiil have an inverted 
picture of the external landscape, in all its 





beautiful colors, on the opposite wall, or on 
a white curtain, 

A more pertect picture, but on a sinaller 
scale, is found by placing a convex lens— 
an old spectacle glass will answer—in the 
opening, Or over it on the outside, and re- 
ceiving the picture on a sbeet of thin oiled 
paper; or with @ looking-glass it may be 
thrown down upon atable, which should 
be covered with a whice cloth, The camera- 
obscura is formed upon the saine principie 
as the eye; and the picture of external Na- 
ture is like that which is painted upon the 
retina. 

‘There are some experiinents in phvsics, 


wonderandamusement. Hereisone which 

Let one person lie down upon the floor, 
Select four otbers, who must stand, one at 
each shoulder, and one ateach thigh, Cney 
all stoop; and placing the toretiuger of each 
band under the sboulders aod thighs, at- 





This can be done bya particular process. 
Ata signal given by one selected to direct | 
the experiment, the five persons, including | 
the one to be li'ted, draw tn their breaths | 
togetoer, and breathe out thesame wav— | 


‘three full inspirations, followed by three | 





full expirations. If all has been done 
properly, at tLe third expiration the person 
on the floor may be li slowly, and with 
scarcely any apparent effort, upon the 
points of the eight fingeus as bigh as they 
can reach. 

The persons lifting are not conscious of 
raising more than a weight of two or three 
pounds, while the person lifted has a sen- 
sation of buoyancy, as if be were rising on 
aircushions, If a person outside touches 
one of those who are lifting, with so much 
as the lightest touch of the finger, it appears 
to break the spell, and the individual who 
wee rising so pleasantly into the air falls 
through the fingers saddenly #nd violentiy 
upen the floor. 

Noescientific man has given any expla- 
nation of this phenomenon. It does not 
matter in the least how heavy the person is 
who is lifted: there is no perceptible dif- 
ference between a inan of «& hundred 
weight or one of three hundred. Nor does 
the strength of those who lift appear to 
make any difference. They must be in 
earnest, and follow the directions and the 
siznals o! the lea ler. 

A piece of pine half an inoh thick, 
twelve or fourteen inches in length, and 
made to taper to the ends, nay be wade to 
rest, each end op a wine-giass, Now, it 
struck down with a quick blow, tue stick 
may be broken tn two without breaking 
the glasses, 

On the same principle a man inay lie on 
the floor, or across two chairs, place a heavy 
rock or a light anvil upon his stomach, and 
allow it to be hammered with «a heavy 
blacksinith’s hammer, when it looks to the 
spectators xs if every blow would take bis 
life, 

These experiments are of easy «xplana- 
tion, as they depend upon the inertia of 
matter and the gradual distrivution of 
rorces, 

But who can explain the action of the 
boomerang?—a crooked stick which the na- 
ive Australian will throw around a house 
or a tree, so that it will come back Ww his 
feet. 

You can make a-sortot boo nerang with 
pasteboard. Take a piece four or five 
inches square; cut it so as to leave two 
sides an inch wide like a letter L. 

Lay this oo a book so that one end will 
prvject over the side about an inch. Strike 
it sinartly with a small rod, and it will go 
fiving a short distance, stop, hover in the 
aira moment, and come back to vour feet 

An instantaneous and intense jight has 
Scineulines been #prung Upon a party 80 as 
to produces constervation and amusement, 
according to circumstances. Suppose the 
room darkened for auy ostensible ohject— 
such, tor+ xXatiple, asthe exhibition of the 
inagic lantern, 

Have in « small plate a few grains of 
equal parts of powdered loaf-sugar and 
chlorate of potash, mixed together, Touch 
the powder with a drop of suipnurie acid, 
and you bave a light so intense that the 
eyes can scarcely bear it. 

There are hundreds ot beautiful exp ri- 
ment in ehemistry, aagnetisin, and elec- 
tric ty, which afford a fund ot amusement 
and food ter thought. A French naturalist 
said he could spend a whole life-tiine with 
pleasure and profit in examining 80 much 
ot the earth as be could cover with bis 
bana, 

With the vast domain of science open to 
us, W6 cau surely never want for amuse- 


ment, 
————— Oe 


How ro Eat WiIskLy.—As a universal 
rule in healtu, and with very rare « xcep- 
tions in disease, that is best to be eaten 
which the appetite craves or the taste rel- 
ishes, Persons rarely err in the quasity of 
food eaten; Nature’s instincts are the wisest 
regulators in this respect. 

The great sources of wischief from eating 
are three—quantity, frequency, rapidity: 
and irom these come the horrible dyspep- 
sias which make human lifea burden, a 
torture, a living death. By eating fast, tne 
alotmmach, like «a bottle being fillea through 
a funnel, is full and overtlowing before we 
know it. But the most important reason 
is, the tood is swallowed defore time bas 
been allowed to divide it into suflicientiy 
small pieces with the teeth; for, like ice in 
a tumbler of water, the smaller the bits are, 
ths sooner they are disso: ved. 

It bas been seen with the naked eye that, 
if solid food is cut up into pieces as sina! 
a8 half a pea, it digests alinost as soon, 
without being chewed at all, as if it had 
been well masticated. The best pian tnere- 
fore is for all persons thus to comminute 
their food; for, even if it is weil chewed, 
the comminution is no injury, while it is 
ot very great iinportance in case of hurry. 
forge ttulness or bad teeth. : 

- —————_ ¢  <—- — 

lt is easier to sey the harm done by anger 
or violence than that produced by over- 
work or over-indulgence, We know some 
of the effects of deception or slander, while 
wedo not know what may follow from an 
enufeebled physical system. One thing, 
bowever, we do know, that every broken 
law brings its penalty, pot only to tie 
transyressor, but through him tothe world, 
and the laws of our bodies form no excep- 
uuon. We often hear it said, ‘I ought not 
to nave gone out sothinly clad,” “I ougbt 
not to bave worked 80 protrac.ediv,’’ “I 
ought not to have eaten sucb and such 
things, or atsuch and such times,” and yet 
but little shame is felt at confessions, and 
but little, if any, reproach is incurred: yet 
as soon aw we know what !o Go or avoid, we 
incur actual guilt in taking the opposite 
course, The very expression of the word 
Sought”? admis this, although we use it 
egain and again with regard to physical 
transyressions without feeling disgraced, 

—_ - _ 
Tf you weult teacu seerecy to othera; be- 
Ku with yeursels, 
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THE SNOW FLAKE, 





BY E. F. PELLEW. 





Like acloud upon a mountain, 
Like a bubble on a fountain, 
I am seen and pass away as in a dream, 
For the wild wind drives me ever, 
Over land, and sea, and river, 
TU the sunshine shali dissolve me in its beam. 


lam swept on the wings of the storm, 
And L rush *twixth the earth and the sky, 
lhe earth that seems shapeless in form, 
And the moon that Is clouded on hich: 
I rush o'er the ocean's dark waste, 
And the white spray leaps upwards to me, 
Till I feel ta ite kiss as we mingle, the taste 
Of the sale of the bolsterous sea. 


I pass o’er a ship, 
And | hover and dip, 
*Midst the masts, and the sails, and the shrouds; 
But the wind, with a whirl, 
Makes me eddy and curl, 
And bears we once more to the clouds. 


From the place of my birth, 

l swoop downwards to earth, 
lam berne o'er the plaid and the hill, 

And I long for my rest, 

In the ground’s snow-clad breast, 
Or a home in the stream or the rill. 
—_  - >=—=s— 


OMENS, CHARMS, ETC. 








In the opinion of the Egyptian King 
Nechepsas, who reigned 630 k.c., u green 
jasper cut into the form of a dragon sur- 
rounded by rays, would, if suspended from 
the neck, promote digestion in the wearer. 

Coming to a later period, amulets were 
made of the wood of the true Cross about 

\.p. 328. Boyle, the philosopher, assures 
us that he found an amulet of moss which 
had grown in a dead man’s skull, the best 
remedy for a copious bleeding at the nose 
to which he had been long subjected. 

Burton praises some amulets while de- 
precating the use of others. He writes: ‘I 
say they are not to be altogether rejected. 
Peony doth cure epilepsy; a spider helps 
the ague; and precious stones most dis- 
eases.’’ Roger Bacon, too, firmly believed 
in their efficacy. 

The anodyne necklace, which consists of 
beads. formed from the roots of white bri- 
ony, and is sometimes hung around the 
necks of infants, with » view of assisting 
their teething, is an instance of the still 
surviving confidence in the medieval virtue 
of amulets. The caul is an amulet, and 
such is the belief of seafaring people in 
them, that it is said by such: ‘A child’s 
caul will preserve their ship from being 
lost and they trom being drowned.”’ 

It is related by Josephus, that when Sol- 
omon discovered a particular herb, which 
he believed to be efficacious in the cure of 
epilepsy, he considered it advisable to em- 
ploy the aid of a charm, either to increase 
ils power or to popularize its merits. The 
root, or herb, was concealed in a ring, and 
applied to the nostrils of the afflicted; won- 
derful cures were thus wrought. Josephus, 
declares that he himself was present at the 


superior fame. So confident were the Ro- 
mans in the power of their amulets that, 
when they failed in their effect, the mis- 
chance was ascribed, not to any fault in the 
charms, but to some mistake in their prep. 
aration. It is probable that, in the opinion 
of the Emperors, this general credence ot 
the Romans, by increasing the superstition, 
diminished the energies ot the people; cer- 
tain it is that from some cause the Emperor 
Caracalla, in the decline ot the Empire, pro- 
hibited the use of amulets. 

In Babylon, the wearing of amulets as- 
sumed the character of an institution. From 
I’jutarch we learn that the soldiers wore 
rings, on which an insect resembling a bee 
was inscribed: the judges suspended trom 
their necks a figure of Truth, composed of 
emeralds; and other torms, for various pur- 
poses were in common fashion. 

Talismans are very much akin to amulets. 
These consist of a figure cut in stone or 
cast iu metal, and made with certain super- 
stitious ceremonies when two planets are 
in conjunction, or when a certain star is at 
its culminating point. They were proba- 
bly used originally to avert disease, fon we 
find them mentioned in the history ot med- 
icine among all ancient nations. 

Christians were not even exempt from 
similar beliefs. In the Middie Ages, 
relics of saints, consecrated candles, rods, 
rosaries, etc., were thus employed, as they 
are still, in some parts ot Spain. 

The talisman ot our day, that of Charle- 
magne, is in possession ot the late Empress 
of the French. Its pedigree is undoubted, 
having been tound fastened round the neck 
ot Charlemagne at the opening of his tomb. 
It was appropriated by the Town Council 
ot Aix-la-Chapelle, and by them  pre- 
sented to the first Emperor. He, in turn, 
made a gift of it to Hortense, the first Na- 
poleon’s step-daughter, at whose death it 
came by descent to the husband of the pres- 
ent owner. It is somewhat larger than a 
walnut; the centre is composed of two 
rough sapphires—which stone is said to 
repel gout and ague, and endow the wearer 
with courage—a portion of the Holy Cross, 
and some other relics of the Holy Land. 
These are enclosed in a filigree work of fine 
gold, set with rare geme. 

cnnsllacigncatiia dip diitiiaitaiitli case 

To do the right thing, Cemands sensitive 
thoughtfulness, large tact, and a secret rea- 
sonableness which neither flies at erroueous 
conclusions through rash precipitancy or 
arrives at them by way of personal preju- 
dices. The man who can lay claim to this 
rare distinction, must be able to perceive 
the value of a question in all its bearings; 
he must be above the blind egotism which 
prevents @ man from appreciating how a 
situation Jooks to those concerned, whose 
opinions and interests differ trom his own; 
he must possess taste in a high degree, and 








successful application of an amulet by a 
Jewish priest, when the Emperor Vespasian 
and the Tribunes of the army were co wit- 
nesses of the experiment. 

More famous amulets were, however, ; 
those coins called the monev of Saint He- 
lena. They were so named from one side 
bearing the effigy of Saint Helena, the 
mother of the Emperor Constantine. They, 
again, had a special reputation for the cure 
of epilepsy. As such, according to an an- 
thor of the sixteenth century, one was worn | 
by no less a personage than the Sultan 
Amurath. It is probable that one of the 
Christian Kings was no less a believer, for, 
in the wardrobe account of the fifty fifth 
year of Henry III., among the valuables in 
charge of the keeper, is enumerated a silken 
purse containing some ot these coins. 








In Greece, credence in the curative quali- 
ties of the amulet, though common, was 
not universal. Theophrastus broadly de. 
clared Pericles insane, when that Genera] 
was observed wearing an amulet. The de- 
rision of Theophrastus does not seem to 
have affected Pericles, for we find in Plu- 
larch, that when the famous Athenian was 
ill, he mutely pointed out an amulet to the 
Iriends who visited him, intimating by the 
action, not only the fact of his indispesi- 
tion, but also a confideace in the means of | 
cure, 


In Rone on the contrary, amulets were | 
of general adoption. There, plants, gath. | 
ered at the prescribed seasons, were deemed 
of superior power to minerals. MountC.l- ; 
chis had an extensive reputation for pro- | 
ducing the mysterious herbs; but Mount | 


Caucasus is mentioned by Ovid as of even | so w ti 


tinued cheerfulness. 


to God, te respect ime, 


he tiat 


above all, he must be far-seeing. An act 
thus with him will be the result of a 
careful and dispassionate consideration of 
the consequences which are likely to follow 
it, since the right thing is but seldom the 
most obvious one, and itis the one which 


leads to the most satisfactory results. 
_ - 


ibrains of Bold. 


What is not needed is dear at a farthing. 

Ask thy purse what thou shouldst buy. 

He who avoids temptation avoids the sin. 

One always has time enough, if one will 
apply it. 

A silent man’s words are not brought 
into court, 

Let your anger set with the sun, but not 
rise with it. 

Apply the Golden Rule to your every act 
and ihought, 

The road to destruction is paved with 
good intentions, 

The maintaining of one vice costeth more 
than ten virtues, 

In order to judge of another’s ieelings, re 
member your own, 


The most manifest sign of wisdom is con 


The great rule of moral conduct is, next 


Man, there be who buy nothing with | 


their money but repentance, 


He that labors is tempted by one devil; | 
ls idle, by @ thousand, 


Flatter not thyself in thy faith to God, If 


| thou wantest charity for thy neighbor.e 


The more any one speaks of himself, th: 
ess he likes to bear another talked of, 


As to the pure all things are pure, even 


lmpure al hing’ are linpure 
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Femininities. 


Because she'd Adam, 


The statement that ‘‘all's fair in love’’ i 
repudiated by the brunettes, 


want of courage or of principle, 


tormed 3 club—‘**The Dixie Cotillion.** 


France. 


in this country. 
the men, 


this season, 

Never strike or box a child’s ears; thi 
has been knewn to rupture the drum and cause in 
curable deafness. 


the misery of others, 
coming very popular, 
concile some women to their affliction, 


ciples of Vanity Fair as ‘‘prize widows,*’ 


women which, untilitisovercome by the bends o 
sympathy, isa bar to true, unselfish friendship. 


A 10-months-old baby in Augusta, Me. 


lets.’’ 
axe. 


Never let the teet become cold and damp 


hearing. 


‘I would not marry the best man liv 
ing!’’ she sald, and she kept her vow from the first 


one of the worst. 


famous Bon Marche of Paris, who recently pre 


laundress in her native village. 


Nellie Andrews, the pretty daughter o 
George Andrews, of Columbus, O., hanged hersel 
on Christmas Eve, because her lover, Dwight B 
Porter, jiited her, She was worth $15, 000, 


The Empress of Russia bas been pre 


the Imperialcrown, ‘The fittings are of gold, 


Edith!’?) She: ‘*Yes, I Iikeit. 


plexion!’* 


fame and money asa whistier. Her services are in 
«reat demand al private entertainments in that city, 
and her patrons are among the most prominent so- 
clety people. 

Proud mother, haughtily: ‘‘You allowed 
yourself to be won altogether teo easily, Edith!"* 
Etith: *‘lsuppose 1 did, But as Albert le rather 
bashful, and | am nearing 49, I thought it only 
proper lo make lt as easy as possible for him." 


‘See here, Georgie,’’ said a fond mam- 
matohersmalison, as they walked on the beach, 
‘‘whatalotot ulce small round stones,’ ‘Yes,’ 
grumbled Georgie, as he cast @ searching glauce 
around, **‘and not a single thing to throw ‘em at,"' 


She: “I hope, Mr. Flunok, we will have 
the pleasure of your society at our reception?’ 
Ile, with self-abnegation: *‘Aw, weally, my life is 
devoted tothe geatle sex—of course I'll be there—I 
aw—never consult my own bappiness om such ec- 


casions,’’ 


Probably the most costly umbrella ever 
made was the one a Paris wanulacturer prepared 
for the I’rinvess Fugenic, The stick was beautifully 
inlaid with golo, and the handle was a solld plece of 
the same metal, upon which sparkled beautiful jJew- 
tls, It cost nearly giv, 000, 


It is permissibie now tor ladies to appear 
in the streets wich cats. They must be shaggy, long- 
haired Angora cats, as biv as fat pugs, and costing 
more than a thousand ordinary 

They are decked with collarsand car- 
ried in the arms, becauoce uO inmattler how arlstocrati« 
and costiy a cat is it will not suffer itself to be led by 
astriog. 


would feteh, 





“Why don’t you get insured for the 
benefitof vour wife’ You love her, | 
‘'Loveher?s Yes, sie, Llove her better than my iife. 
And that’s Just the ;easen Ldon't insure my life. 1 
don’t value ita straw lon comparison with my dear 
out @ polley on her life,** 
‘Certainly. A wan ine 
And if she should dir 


wife, so I've taken 
‘Payable to yoursell ? 
sures what he Values nost. 


wouldact tl be the luser’ 


Katie Kennedy, of Cincinoati, the pretty 
sister of a young ran who is now in the Southern 
Indiana Penitentiary, under a life sentence for mur- 
der, ls so convinced of her brother's Innvucence that 
for three years she has teen « truant from home, 
and io the disguise of 4 man has been the constant 
the hepee of obtaining a 
Her ad- 


companion of thieves tin 
confession which wii set free the coamvict, 


ventures have een mivet romantic. 


Mary A. Hutcheson, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
was wooed in marriage by Wesley Thomps mand J, 
M,. buckley. They wanted to settle the matter bye 
fight. The girl itormed them she could not cen- 
senttu that, but saldthe one who could get a mar- 
riave license and returo ty» her first should be the 


wroom Tien a face fora bride bewan Hoth lovers 
vot the licenses and were close tegether on whe re 
turntrip. Ty am ap tu Buckley's hurse, Th oniuy 

on secured epriz ‘ ves, ancl Lhe Kool war 
tied ‘ 





“Why was eve not afraid of the measles? 


To see what is right and not do it is 
The Southern girls in Washington have 


In the year 1770 the practice of visiting 
notin person, but by cards, was lotroduced from 


Three million women work for money 
The other millloas make work for 


In the best circles, it is said, the ostenta- 
tious exhibition of wedding presents will not obtain 


Every time I speak cross and impeta- 


ous!y I'm weakening my nerve power and adding to 


Marriage certificates with divorce cou- 
pons are belng introduced$in Chicago, and are be- 


Elaborate mourning is declared to be 


discouraged In the best circles, which "may help re- 


Women of beauty and wealth, and whose 
husbands are dead, are now referre@ to by the dis- 


There is an instinctive rivalry between 


cries hysterically every time she hears ‘Sweet Vio- 
Such critical judgment is wenderful at this 


orsit with the back toward a window, as these 
things tend to aggravate any existing hardness of 


but she did pot tive to dle an old maid; she married 


Madame Boucicaut, proprietress of the 


sented her employees with $1,000,000, began life as a 


sented with a sewing machine of solid silver, studded 
with sapphires, and enclosed in a case in the form of 


He: ‘‘What a lovely tan you have, Miss 
My papa gave it to 
me, it came from Paris and ts hand-painted,’' He: 
‘Indeed! And how nicely it matehbes your com- 


Mrs. Shaw, of New York, is winning 


back-yard cats | 


* | 
presume?’ 


. o«@ 
FAasculinities. 
Bear with, and not magnity, each other's 
tudrmities. 
8 Better a little chiding than a great dea) 
of heart-break. 

Aman who does business on a large 
scale —A coal dealer. 

Men expect more in return for their ta 
vors than women do, 

He is happiest, be he king or pensant, 
who Gnds peace in his home. 

It ie not easy to straighten in the oak the 
crook that grew in the sapling. 

The best hand in the game of lilfe—The 
hand of a good and loving wife. 

He who builds according to every man's 
advice will have a crooked house. 

I. E. Morningstar is the editor of the 
**Morning Star,’’ Sartoria, Mich. 

Remember that we are all subject to 
failings and infirmities, of one kind or anotier, 

The past and future are veiled; but the 
past w the widow's vell, the future the virgin’ » 

Keep the back, especially between the 
shoulder blades, well covered; also the chest well 
protected, 

To ascertain if a dog hates water, give 
bim some city milk, If he drinks It, he ts 
posed to water. 

A sure way to give credit to what you 
know le never to decide concerning that of which 
you are ignorant. 

The single eye-giass is, we suppose, worn 
{ | by the man who can see more with one eye thaw bn 
can comprehend, 

, Sorrew comes soon enough without cc 
spondency. It doesa man vo good tocarry around a 
lightning-rod to attract trouble, 

Like s beautitul flower, full ot 
’ but without scent, arethe fine but frulliess words 
of him whe does not act accordingly. 

Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude 
in a poor man I take it for granted there would te 
much generosity if he were a rich man 

Carriages were first introduced into bn 
land in 1380, and were for along time used only 
the conveyance of the sick and of ladies, 

Husband: “My dear, do you think I am 

conceited about wy personal appearances’’ Waite 
**Well, yes, John, alittie; most homely men are, 
t you know," 
t **Do you believe in luck, my good man?’ 
asked a superstitious old lady of a tramp. ‘leant 
say that Ido, mum,’ replied the tramp, ‘hewn « 
I've never had any.’’ 

Never stand still in cold weather, «ape 
clally aiter having taken @ slight GCewree of cary 
cise, and always aveld standing on lee or show. or 
where the person Is exposed to cold whid 

“[ shouldn't care to marry uo 

who knows more than 1 do,’? he remarked, Ohi, 
Mr, De sappy,’ she replied, with a coquettiol shane 
of the fau, *‘lam airald you are a contirmed 
lor.** 
Wife, to unhappy husband: “I wouldn't 
worry, Jolin; it doesn't do any good to borrow trou 
ble." Husband: ‘*Korrow trouble! 
my dear, Lain’t borrowing trouble; Ive got it to 
lend.’’ 


Hol ope 


color, 


. 


Woslliti ti 


(areat Cwesar, 


Wife, pleadingly: ‘I'm atraid, George, 
you do not love me as wellas you used todo ’* te 
band: ‘*Why?**) ‘‘Because you always let me yet 
up to light the @re,"* 
getting up to light the fire makes me love you ali 
the more,.’’ 


Nonsense, my love’ You, 


A young woman of Bangor, Me, who 
had been forbidden by @ jealous sultor to yo to a 
dance witha rival, liad the jealous swala arrested 
and lodged ina cell, and she went lo the dance w 


the other fellow, 


A young lady wishes to know if she can 
can tell anything abouta ventiecman b&b , F 
hiseyes, Weshould not like to risk a 

reply, but will veolure lo say Liat somet won 
determined by the color of bis now 


Colonel Yerger: ‘‘Why is it that the Ja 
dies of a congregation alway pre 

with embroidered slippers and 

Yerger: ‘The suspenders are to 

sere, 60 that the embroidered slipper an 


llow stupld you are)’ 





If Edison perfects his 
omit genera 
| wo courting Sunday night tor tear tha 


phonograph thie 


youge men of the « 


| instruments may be concealed 
would be diMecult to overcome 


| phonograph in a breach of prouive tria 
| A plain man often looks with e: 
one wio has risen to piace and pow 
could ace all the sleps that have 
him there, or all the perplexitie 4 
now thathe is there, he would not arte 
ent peace of mind tor the coveted yrea 


“Hlow are you and 


on?’ asked a yventieman of a 


your Wile co 


has run me off, bose.’" “What's the ‘ 


is Lo biaine, boss. Lave her aw spleen 
dress, and den she got so proud 


me. Shesald I was too dark lo mat 


Everything boly is before wi 
holy: gulll presupposes tut ‘ 
4ugels, butuot fallen one 

man does pot propery rt 

sinks graduall: 
rises again 
nocentand good 


down from tt 4 


achild can never 


The domestic relations prece 
Our presenlexi-tence, afr “ 
other social ties. The . 
heart, and uneeal the deep ft ‘ 
Heme is the cliet we! 
spousibliilles, joys, Or1Qwe, 
} and sullcitudes foria thie 
Iife 
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Recent Book jssues. 


A most novel, convenient, and valuable 
business calendar for 1888 is the ““Colum- 
bia Bicycle Calendar and Stand,” just is- 
sied by the Pope Manufacturing Co., of 
Boston, Mass. In tris calendar a new de- 
parture has been made, decidedly unique 
and d fferent from any previous attempt in 
calendar construction. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


The English Illustrated Magazine, as 
usual, makes asp cialty of fines: gravings. 
Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton have 
draen the old inns and ancient houses on 
the line of the Exeter road, in Outram 
Tristram'’s ‘Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways” Katharine Macquoid's “Ant- 
werp”’ is cherming!y illustrated with views 
of the Place Verte, the Maison Charles 
Quint and the court-yard of the M_ see 
Plantain, a storehouse of beautiful Old 
World objects. Linda Villari contributes 
“San Martine di Castrozza,"’ an illustrated 
asketen of the South Tyrol, «That Girl in 
Black "by Mra. Molesworth, ia ent riain- 
ing even in its fragmentary state, Protes- 
sor Minto continues bis b storical novel, 
“Et Caw era.” and t ¢@ editorial deparynent 
makes goutle fun of the American anxiety 
tom-ke out that Shakspeare was bacon, 
Published ty Macmil an, New York, 

The Forum for January hasan excellent 
t+be of contests, “Shall We Call Him 
Master?’ ty Prof. J. P. Lesley, is an elo- 
quent and ivpressive study of the char 
acter of Jesus and of the Christian re igion 
as the surest basis of tue American gov- 
erninent. “Should the Churches be Free?" 
is an @arnest protest against the p ow rent. 
Ing system. Other papers are: «The Debt 
of th» Old World to the New,” by Prof. 





A. Freeman; “What Stall the Public 
Schools Teach?’ by Rev. M, J. Savage; 
“The Admission of Utah,” ty S nator 


Dawes; “International Legal Tender,’ by 
the Duke of Marlborough; “Concerning 
Wom nn.” by Prof. Geo J. Romanes: ** De- 
fec's in Our Consular Services,” by Per-y 
Belmont; “The © ngestion of Cities,’ by 
Rev. kb. BE Hale; Books that Have Helped 
Me," by Moncure DD. Conway; Mr. Citad 
stone's Claims to Greatness,’ by Dickin 
son S. Miller. ‘Terms $5 a vear. Pub- 
lished at 07 Fifth avenue, New York. 


The American Magazine for January is 
full «ft good things. Cape Breton Island, 
with its queint inhabitants and primitive 
sconery, is deser bed by FB. M. Endlich 
The question of granting further pons ons 
to soldiers is discussed by Col. BE. UH. Ropes 
Hamlin Garland, in a sketeh, “lluskin’ 
Time,” draws a vivid picture of his boy- 
hood farmn experience: “An Old) Dude” 
offers “Sugyestions to Dudes; I. 1. Perrine 
deser bes in an illustrated article a Brook - 
lyn homestead; Wm. H. Rideing contrib 
utes the first of aseries of short papers on 
“Boston Artists and Their Studios;"’ Alice 
Welliogton Rollins explains what is meant 
by Manual Training in Schools;" presents 
eutertaining facts about the songs and 
habits of the American nightingae. The 
leading poems is “Twilight at Nazareth’ 
by Joaquin Miller; ver-e is also contrib 
uted by Margaret H. Lawless and otbers, 
while tre departments are exceilent The 
Acnerican Magazine Co, 740 Broadway, 

New York. 


Who ttier’s beautiful posm, telling the 
legena of «The Brown Dwarf of Kuygen,"’ 
opens the January (sf. Nicholas, It is 
illustrated by the frontispiece and other 
drawings, Mrs. Burnett continucs her 
fascinating story, “Sara Crewe; or, What 
Happened at Miss Minchin’s,”’ with excel 
lent illustrations; and Mr. Stockton con 
cludes “The Clock of Rondaine.””” Mrs 
Pennell gives an amusing description of 
the “London Christmas Pantomimes,”’ 
with drawings by Mr. Pennell, An inter- 
esting Character-sket bh is called ‘Poor Mr. 
Brown.”’ There isa nevel article, telllig 
ot “The Amusements of Arab Children.” 
Nora Perry has @ poem, Balboa’? which 
is well illustrated by Frank Day. Otter 
features of dhe number are a deseription of 
“A Girl's Military Company;” a seasona 
bie story, telling «Wh re the Christmas 
tree cirew,”’ “The P. asant King,”? “The 
I, tter Cake,” “What did the Butcher-Boy 
Sav?" the first of a series of “Housekrep 
ing Songs,” set to music; poems, verses 
and pictures, ‘The Century Co, New 
York. 

—_— 

It is of little consequence in a march 
whether aman is near tye head or rear otf 
the column, butitis all-important Chat bis 
face be turned in the right way, and that 
his feet falter notin the path. There is no 
fallacy So ereat as that which despondency 
suggests, that, because the way is long or 
the road is hard, or because others have 
had to go so far, itis not worth while to 
teke the steps that are possible, Ali the 
grand results of human achievement hav: 
come stnply from each one’s doing trom 
day to day what he could. ‘This is « i that 
is desuanded of exch one. Society has the 
right to expect it, and the individual is 
bound to Ginhiit. His own prosperity and 
happiness, no less than that of the com 
munity, are involved ia it. 

“— —_> - —_ - - 

A Boston bootblack has a sign bearing 
th f llowi g words on bis stand in B ack 
stone street; “P.dal teguments artistically 
illuminated, lubricated, and emb «lished 
for the infinitesimal compensation or re- 
muneration of five cents per operation,” 

=- —— « -_- 

Beware of counterfeits. Salvation Oil 
will cure your achesand pains. Pres 25 cts, 

It is important to check a cough at once. 
Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup will do so. 25 cts. 





FAIRS, WAKES, AND MOPS. 
pres Wakes, Mops, Rush-bearings, 





and Village Feasts all belong to the 

saine genus, and are generally believed 
to be of Saxon origin; but are ail, more or 
less, shrouded by the mists of antiquity. 

The old English wake was the equivalent 
of the ecclesiastical vigil—the eve ofa re- 
lig'ous festival or holiday. The parish 
wake was keptin the church, on the an- 
niversay of the saint to whom the church 
was dedicated, and, in the churchyard, 
tents were erected to supply cakes and ale 
for the use of the crowd on the morrow’s 
holiday. 

Thi se wakes, however, «oon came to be 
scenes Of indulgence and riot; and from 
the time of Henry I, tothat of Henry VIIL., 
a long string of statutes was passed, forbid- 
ding convivial meetings and fairs in the 
church yards, 

Church ales were also amongst past 
enormities, and even at the present day, in 
remote country parishes, the phantom of a 
wake, wholly unsanctioned by the church, 
puts in, once a year, a pale and fitful ap- 
pe iranece, 

In Italy, these testivals were introduced 
about the year 500 a.p., and in England, it 
is Supposed, about 886. Fairs were estab- 
lished in France about the year 800, by 
Charlemagne; and capeeenenl ta England 
by William the © nqueror—-1066-87, 

Inall parts of the country these fairs 
were the great market days of the year; 
indeed, all tairs were originaily markete-- 
a *orto! commercial rendezvous, rendered 
necessary by | he sparseness of the popula- 
tion and the paucity of business, Merry 
taaking and shows were only the inci- 
dental accompaniments of these events. 
Now that the population is dense and com- 
mercial communications of all kinds are 
active and easy, the country fair is no 
longer @ necessity. 

All over the North of England these tairs 
are popular institutions still, and, over one 
hun:tred years ago, they were the only real 
holidays of the simple-minded rustics. 

Feats of «trength and dexterity came to 
be one of the accustomed teatures at the 
fairs, and old scores were settl d on such 
occasions, There were no prizes oflered tor 
skill in husbandry as now, and free tights 
between rival husbandmen, boxing matches 
and contentions with the quarter-stafl--the 
Irish shillelagh--were to be seen as the 
concomnitants ot a tair. By this most doubt 
ful means the question of superiority was 
definitely settled. 

Up to almost the close of the last century 
gaines or matches at cudgels were of tre- 
quent occurrence, and public subscriptions 
were entered into for the purpose of find- 
ing the necessary funas to provide prizes, 
‘ion at these meetings often won their 
sweethearts by the dexterity they dis- 
plaved in the use of the cudgel or quarter- 
stall. 

For centuries mountebanks were the 
inost prominent personages at fairs and 
wakes, taking up their stand in prominent 
places where the crowd was sure to be the 
thickest. They were men of boundless wit 
snd extraordinary impudence. The cures 
they ellected were only equailed in their 
oxtraordinary character by the compounds 
they dispensed. Our forefathers must have 
been filled to the tull with simple faith to 
judge by the manner in which the com- 
pourGas of nastiness, harinless enough it is 
true, found ready purchasers, 

Fairs were occasionally granted to towns 
asaimeans of enabling them to recover 
from the effects of war and other disasters, 
and as atmark of favor from the Crown. 
Charters were also granted for charitable 
purposes, since we tind trom ancient rec- 
rds that Stourbridge Fair, once, perhaps, 
next to Coventry, the largest fair in the 
world, was specially granted by King John 
for the maintenance of a hospital tor lepers. 

About the introduction of rush-bearings 
there is no doubt whatever; it is an institu- 
tion of more ancient date. Rushes were 
euiployed ata period anterior to the intro- 
duction of carpets, to strew upon the floor, 
aud the streowing of churches grew up into 
a religious festival, when “young women, 
dressed in white and carrying garlands of 
flowers and rushes, walked in procession 
to the Parish Church, accompanied by a 
crowd of rustics, with flags flying and 
music playing. There they suspend their 
floral chaplets on the chancel rails, and the 
day is concluded with a simple feast.’’ 

The introduction of carpets and matting 
did away with the necessity for employing 
rushes; but the holding ot the feast is still 
maintained in many places. 

Attmany places the fairs were, and are 
still, opened by displaying a gigantic glove 
from some conspicuous place. The origin 
of this custom cannot now be very accur- 
ately ascertained; but it is probable that, 
before charters were granted, the King 
sent acvlove as his warrant for the holding 
olatatr. The lowering ot the glove marked 
the termination of the fair. 

Pornerly a fair at Liverpool was thus 
open d, aod while the glove was exposed 
in frovtot the Town Hall, all persons com- 
ing to the fair were perfectly sate from any 
danger of being arrested tor debt. 

a _e 

A ‘TEXAS paper has the following plain- 
tiveapp al: “If the gentlemen who tarred 
and feathered us last Saturday night will 
k*ndly return our clothes, they will confer 
a lasting favor, We are still wearing the 
f athers, and while, owing to the thorough- 
ness of our fellow-citizens’ work, they are 
quile coutortable for house wear, still the 
xenUemen whe have come out with u fall 
fe ther suit are so few that our appearance 
on the str-et in the costume would be sure 
to cause remarks.”’ 

enn en a = 
THE smallest act of charity shall sant 





us in great stead. 





firm believer in omens and unlucky days, 
The first time be saw Miss Millbank, the 
future wife of the bard, was at the house of 
a lady of title, On going upstairs he stum- 
bied, and remarked to Moore, his tuture 
biographer, who accompanied bim, that it 
peewee no good, Having © arried this 
ady, and the twnarriage proving very untor- 
tunate, Byron remark that he ought to 
have taken warning of that omen. 

On receiving a note informing him of the 
decease of bis old physictan, Polidori, Byron 
remarked, “I was convinced somethmg 
very unpleasant bung over me last night. 
1 expected to heer that somebody | khuew 
was dead; so itturned out. Who can help 
being superstitous? Sovtt believed in sec- 
ond sight. Rousseau tried whether he 
would be damned or not by aiming at a 
tree with astone. Goethe trusted to achance 
of a kolfe’satriking the water whether he 
was to succeed in some undertaking,”’ 

On avuotber gccasiou Byron remarked, 
“Several extraordinary things happened 
on my birthday; so they did to Napoleon; 
and a more wondertul circuistance still 
occurred to Marie Antoinette, Atiny wed- 
ding something whispered to ine that 1 was 
signing nv deuth warrant. At the last mo- 
ment I would have retreated if I could have 
done so. 1 am a great believer in presenti. 
ment. Socrates’ deinon was no fiction; 
Monk Lewis had his monitor, and Bona- 
parte inany warnings.”’ 

Byron partook of the superstition that 
Friday was an unlucky day for the com- 
inencement of any work, Soon after his 
arrival at Pisa, a iady of his acquaintance, 
bappening to meet bim on the read trou 
her house, as she was herself returning 
thither, aad supposing that he bad been to 
pay ber a visit, requested that he would go 
back with her. 

“T have not been to your house,” he an- 
swered; ‘for just before I got to the door I 
remembered that it was Friday, and pot 
liking to pay my visit ona Friday, I turned 
back,”’ 

It ia even related that the poet once sent 
away a Genoese tailor who brought tii 
home a ne'v coat on Lhe Baie Ominous day, 
With all this, strange to say, Byron set sail 
for Greece on a Friday; and t! ough, by 
some Who have any leaning to this suver- 
stitious fancy, the result tnay be thougit 
too sadly confirmatory of the omen, it is 
plain that either the influence of the super- 
stition on bisown mind was Slight, or in 
the excitement of seli-devotion, under 
which be then acted, was forgctten, 

“ ea ~ 


Tuk ORLOFF DIAMOND.—This magnifi- 
cent gem which in ite rough state formed 
the eve of an idol in a temple near Tric- 
hinopoli, was stolen by a French: nan, who 
escaped with his prize to Persia, Feartul of 
being discovered, he was glad to dispose of 
his ill-gotten gear for a sum about two 
thousand pounds sterling, The man who 
bought the stone, a Jewish merchant, sold 
it to one Sbatras, ap astute Armenian, tor 
twelve thousand pounds sterling. Stafras 
bad conceived the idea that by carrying the 
stone to Russia, be would obtain trou the 
Empress Catharine the Great a princely 
suin forit. How to travel in safety with 
the stone, the the!t of which had of course 
been discovered ond proclaimed, became a 
grave consideration, It was too lage to 
swallow, and no mode of concealment pre- 
sented itael! to Shairas that seemed secure 
from discovery. The way in which be 
solved the problem was remarkable. He 
made a deep incision in the fleshy part of 
his left leg, in which he inserted the st ne, 
closing the wound by carelully sewing it up 
with silver thread, When the wound 
healed, the Armenian merchant set out on 
his travels quite boldly, and although more 
than once apprehended, rigorously search 
ed, and even tortured a littie, he was obdu- 
rate, and firinly denied having the stone in 
his possession. Having at length reached 
his destination, be asked jrom the Kinpress 
tue suin of forty thousand pounaus for the 
gem, an amount of money which Catharine 
was unableto raise at the moment. We 
next find the Armenian at Amsterdam 
with the intention of having bis diamond 
cut. Here the stone was seen by Count 
Orioff, who determined to purchase it for 
presentation to bis royal mistress, the Ein- 
press Catbarine, The sum ultimately paid 
forthe gem was about seventy thousand 
Sterling In cash, together with an annuity 
of five hundred pounds, and a patent «f 
nobility. Sbatras flourished exceedingly, 
and died a tmillionaire. Such, in brief, is 
the story of the Orloff Diamond. 

—_—> + -—‘—:;~*~™ 

MAKING MACAKONI,—Macaroni is either 
a Cheapor expensive dish, as desized. You 
may use itasthe Genoese, Venetians and 
Neapolitans use it, or you can make thir 
dish as expensive as any other, It is mace 
simply trom flour and water—nothing else, 
It should be tiade from the best flour, and 
that of a spécial kind, 

You often see a very yellow Kind of! 
macaroni, and some people imagine luis is 
better or more bealtiy, but this is merely 
imaginary. This vellowish color is) pro- 
duced by saffron, and not by eggs, as sorae 
believe. Saffron is very dear, and often 
selis for $15 to $20 the pound, mnerely for 
coloring purposes, aS ib has no taste or 
strength to it; but a teaspoonful of it will 
color # barrel of flour a beauritul yellow, 

It 18 dissolved in water, and then the 
dough ts made with this water, This dough 
is run threugh rollers, which press it so 
thin and hard that itis very tough, It is 
then driven by steam through a cylinder 
about eighteen inches in diameter, which 
bas a die a&the bottom about one and «half 
inch thick, in which are athousand and 
one little holes, through which are very 
small wires, 

By powerlul steain pressure the dough, 


ee 


BELIEFS AND OMENS,— Byron was a | after becoming heated, is forced through 











the bottom of this cylinder, and these little 

wires make the bolesin the macaroni, A 

man gathers the pipes into bundles, cuts 

them off, and jays them over a rod to dry, 
= cecupeintitiiecinedmaaatiniitiaarnintapsas 

OrniGiIn oF Worvs,—Two military terms 
have curious oriuins. ‘Sentinel’? bas been 
traced through Italian to the Latin sentina, 
the hold of asbip, and is thus equivalent 
to the Latin sentinator, the man who 
puro ps bilge-water out of a snp. 

It is curious to mark bow the name of a 
naval official of whom constant vivilance 
was required has been wholly transterred 
to a post gequiring equal watchiulpess in 
the sister service, be other pvamwe to 
which we would call attention is “hussar,’’ 
an Hungarian word signifying ‘‘twen- 
tieth.’’ 

In explanation of this derivation, it is re- 
lated that when Matthius Corvinus #68 
cended to the Hungarian throne in 1458, 
the dread of imminent toreign invasion 
caused him to command an immediate levy 
of troops, 

The cavalry he raised by a decree order- 
ing that one man should be enroiled out of 
“twenty” in every village, who should 
provide among themselves for his subsist- 
ence and pay. 

Some words bave passed from a literal to 
a figurative sense, and have thus become 
much aider in signification, Thus, * vil- 
lain” originally mernt merely @ fari sé@r- 
vant; “pagan,” a dweller in a village; 
“kKuave,’ a boy; ‘idiot,’ a private person; 
“heathen,” a dweller on a heath; ‘*gxzette,’’ 
asivall coin; and “brat,” a rag or clout, es- 
pr ciatly aeuild’s bib or apron, ‘Treac e”’ 
imneant an antidote against the bites of ser- 
pents; “intoxieate,’’ to drug or polsen: 
“eoward,’’ a bob-tailed bare; and ‘butcher,’ 
a slaughterer merely of he-goats. “Brand” 
and ‘‘“stigmatise’ still inean to mark with 
infamy, although the practical significance 
of the words 18 now chiefly a matter of 
history. 

Unser the Romars, a slave who tad 
proved dishonest, or bad attempted to run 
away [row bis in ster, was branded with 
the three letters F U R, a thief or rascal, 
wile itmay vot be generally known that 
in England the custom of branding the 
cheek ota felon with ao F wa@ only abo l- 
ished by statute some sixty years ago. 

SOOT «oe 


DIVINES DISAGREE. 





A Discussion Not Decided by 
Prayer—Intolerance of Opinion. 





The tollowing is an extract from « late 
New York Tribune editorial: ‘There is 
perbaps, ho mental Viceso Common as in- 
tolerance of opinion, Even such as think 
they have emancip:ted tie nselves from the 
clinging defect tind it bard to ackvowledge 
frankly to themselves that the opinion of 
some one else upon a matter they have 
studied may very well be as deserving of 
respect as theirown, if it differs radically 
from theirown. If we eould ali get rid of 
this ‘last infirmity,’ not only of ‘noble 
minds,’ but of nearly all human minds, 
how much less triciion there would be in 
lile, how much less bitterness and heart 
burning and envy and all unciaritable- 
ness,”’ 

In an adjoining column of the same 
paper was found the following peculiar 
Comiueutary on the editorial: 

“The bitterness of the controversy in the 
American Board over the question of pro- 
bation aller death was very yreat. This 
rather shocked the simple-minded and 
earnest foreign tissionaries who attended 
the sessions of the Board, one of whoin 
said he had always thought such questions 
were decided by praver. But it the debate 
was not altogether Cristian in spirit, it 
was strictly parliamentary, The bretbren 
didn’t forget to pat a copy of Cushing’s 
Manual in thetr valise along with their 
Bible, and apparently some of them con- 
sulted it oftener than the Bibie,”’ 

Is ita fact that there is but Jittle tolera- 
tion in this country, and less than in otu- 
ers? 

“Comparisons are odorous,’’ said Mrs. 
Malaprop. Perbaps we bave been claiming 
too much for this tree nation, 

Wemust adimit that in the professions 
there 18 yet much of the old time prejudices 
ayainst new ideas, Preachers preach the 
o.d doctrines and doctors preserive tie old 
medicines, Bitter controversies arise when 
anvihing new is proposed, 

But the march of progress is not stayed, 
Men are travelling heavenward under new 
creeds and being cured by new medicines. 

Much the same stile of facts seems lo ex- 
ist .u other countries, 

When Dr, Rot son, a leading physician of 
London, formerly of the Royal Navy, pro- 
claimed that Warner's safe cure was a spe- 
cle in kidney derangements, the hide- 
bound school to which he veélonged threat- 
ened to debar him from practice, if he did 
hot recant. But be replied that his state- 
nent was based on such evidence that be 
could not reeant. 

Since then, Dr. Wi.son, F. R. S. E, editor 
of “Health,” a recognized English author- 
ity, announces ip his inagazine that “Warn. 
er's safe cure is of a pe. lectiy safe character 
and perfectly reliable.””) Many English 
physicians are now prescribing it. 

The “sebools’”’ in this country still bar 
all proprietary medicines. But Dr. Gunn, 
Dean of a New York Medical Coliege, jong 
since published: “Warner's safe cure is « 
very valuable remedy;” and says he knows 
that many physicians prescribe it, though 
Dot by naine, 

Good things in creed or practice are not 
to be cried down by the old fogies simply 
because they are new. Thespirit of tulera- 
tion thrives on opposition. 
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On January Ist, 1887, twenty resideats of 











Humorous Williamsport, this State, agreed to abstain 

° froin the use of tobacco during the year. 

— | Each was to pay three dollars per month 

“IS LIFE WORTH LIVING. that be kept his promise, the whole to formu 

a fund to be distributed on the following 

I would not let this topic pass New Year’s day tothe members who had 

For all the money perrs have pursed, not induiged in the weed. Four of them 

etore I've proved the man an ass did not break their promise and they each 
Who put the questiou first. received $54.75. 

———————{>_ oS 

‘Is Hfe worth living?’'—simple shrimp! “I pon’? see why you should sncer at 

How long had he been drenched with doabt? mv engegement ring,” said the fair girl, 

He batted once; what kind of limp, with a flush of indignation on ber cheek. 

I wonder, **bewled bim out?" “It's a great deal prettier than the one you 


wore three years ag, and haven't wore 
’ 


**Is life worth living?"*—pigmy man‘ since!’ “My dear,’ replicd her friend, 
Had some young Venus played him false? with a cool, far-away look in her voice: 
Concealed herself behind her fan, ‘not prettier, but Iti 
4 tier, quite as pretty. 8 .be 
Aad scorned him in the waltz? same ring.” 
.-— 
**Is life worth living?’*—boots be blacked, Catarrh Cured. 
Bat wherefore black the fair in face? A feepyman, after years of sufferin 
Was he in dent, or had he backed from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, an 
The wrong horse in the race? vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
““ i ’ . found a otgme | omy which completel 
Is life worth living?**—falt*ring fool: cured and saved bim from death. Any suf- 
Had he Just found Ambi.iton's ranks?— ferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
. ST tiles self-addressed, stamped envelope to Prof. 
ae Sy Sa J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 


| will receive the recipe free of charge. 


**Is life worth living?**—doubtful youth! , ; —______— ———— 
UMPHREYS’ 
; a 


I wooder he had lived so far! 
Wanual of all Diseases, 


And now—had felt an aching vooth? Evy 
Or smoked his first cigar? 
jz 
Ry F. HUMPHREYS, M.D, 
RICULY BOUND IN 


\ CLOTH and GOLD 
‘ - Mailed Free. 








**Is life worth living?*’—surely se! 
It only Just to toll and spin, 
Till tides of trouble tara and go,‘ 
And tides of joy come in! 















As one among the many! 
—U. N. NONE, 


**Is life worth living?’'—surely vea, aa OF PRINCIPAL Nous. CORES. PRICE. 
All other worthy things above! 1, Fevers, Qengestion, inGpenenations. oe 3 

; ; for ‘ever, rm Colic... f 

ad omy last for one brief day 3 Croing Colle, or Teething of Infants. d 5 
To live with her you love! 41 Diarrhea of Children or Adults....... 03! 

5 Pysrntery, Griping, Bilious Colic.... « : 

“Is life worth living?"*—surely yes! G] Cholera Morhun, Vomiting ovens 33 
If but to finger one poor penny, #1 Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache. 25 
And be contented ne’ertheless 9} Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo.. .25 





OMEOPATHIC 






















; : ° 104gDyspepsia, Bilious Stomach..-....-.. « 
Fit to kill—Corsets, ii lsuppreesed or Painful Periods..... 33 
is Whites, too gg dey Bessarcennce as 
i p ,_ Dt reathing.... 
On his metal—A newly-shod horse. ‘3 matt Rte, 17 sipelan rptioua 33 
; 7BINB. cscs of 
Some acrobats are fresh and somersaul!t. ‘es Reverand Awan, «lil, Bi a 38 
j bli IM cocccscesesecce 
Always certain to be behindhand—The tah tes. lb. Influenza, Cold in the Head. 250 
wrist. 20] Whooping Congh, Violent Coughs... 
‘ : 24] General Debility, Physical Weakness 
An exhaustive article — The stomach- 27D Kidney Wweane.........scereceeeeeeees ; 
28h Nervous Debility......... evascgcoocled 
pump, sOtUrinary Weakness, Wetting Sed... 
, , . . ” « - . i = , 
‘‘Death’s door’’ is opened with a skele- T22IDiconsen of th ear p jon 


wun SPECIFICS. 


A credit table affair—The dinner that is = 
not paid for, Sold by Druggists, or sent tpaid on receipt of 
A orice --HUBPHMREYS’ MEDICINE CO, , 108 Fulton St. \.4- 
A signal failure—A futile attempt to stop —<—<—$ > 


a street car. 


The burning question of the bour—The 


\ price of coal, 
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BY 
MAIL. 


Man is 80 per cent. water bh ; rhe 
rent. . Thatis why ‘Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
wl al . odor for years while besparting © Cstisious fragrance 
# boll makes him hot, So undastethinn, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbong and 


¢ ne ’ P the triflesthatfillalady’sbureau-drawers, Scen 
It is generally ‘‘all up’? with a map are always acce le holiday gifts Send for a one- 
when he begins to go down bill. ounce packet to be forwarde return mai our 


. choice of Rose, Heliotrope, V and Lavender, 
From the standpceint et the ousted par- ‘Address THE FINKiAM RED. (0. LYN, hase 


tisau public office is a public thrust. 


: : PLRES PEARS CLIHA 
I'’s no trouble to meet a bill. or the man ; ) Pees ee Gloate mm 60 0» 30 
who bri i » 1 days The only remedy, Eatvactrong. 20 
ugsit. The trouble is to pay it. ~e 5 ot Synge toi Wo prorat ster G1 we 
Sertich, oe wae ~ iy os 
@ * paamen 4 


$) one 
Tne wear and tear on contribution boxes Voc walel et ieee Saath Mfg. Co, Palatine, tls, 


| isa very small item of church expenses, EDUCATIONAL. 
| It was the man who picked up the dol. 


| i“ some one else dropped that met with a Db A C K F R I N S T I T U T E, 
Getting up with the son is a common BROOKLYN, NEW YORK! 


= where there isa teething boy baby in the 
2 " 
| prety Mrs. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant te 
When may a man be said to belong to | the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
the vegetable kingdom?—When experience has made house No. 171 Joralemon Suireet, for the benefit of 
him sage, young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
| There will be 53 Sundays aie eee, nh alae Institute, on or alter September 
That gives us one more day than usual in which to {n addition to the most approved sanitary condi- 
Ko fishing. tions, and all modern tmprovementsin heating and 
la . P ventilation, the house presents superior advantaves 
tl ete, atuiet a dentist for one of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
es Sate ae Sn’tafraid to saya thing right | and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
° Music, Historical Soctety Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and teading churches of all denominations. 
All househol arrangements will be specially adapt- 
cito the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
rnd the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
A man who has been banged can very | ay desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 
Mr. tl. E. Arnold, the well known pianist, will 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
Journalism in Texas is looking up. A | where noother preference exists, 




















A little fellow, 2 years old, who had 
never eaten frosted cake, asked at the table for a 
plece of that *‘cake with plastering on {t.’” 


properly be used to point an argument for prohibl- 
tion, Itisaclear case of **a drop too much,** 


San Angelo editor was not only saluted as**brocher"’ Ferms, $500 per year, for board and tultion In any 
atameeting, but was trusted to pass around the class of the Packer Institute; pavable, $300 at the 
hat. opening of the year, and $200 in the following March 


‘ : No deductions will be made for absence from any 
>» we ’ 
w Is a double we dding unlucky? j asks . other cause than protracted iliness, 
eastern exchance., Well, we should say that it | Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
Ss, especially if wile No. 1 finds out where wile Noa. 2 
lives, 





| penses ot laundry, Involve extra charges, which will 
} in no case exceed cost, Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 


LS 
and couaterpanes furnished by each scholar, 


Will The Coming Man Take Medicine ? Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 
It is pretty certain that the coming man will be | REFERENCES: 
bald 1f he continues to wear tignt hats,—and tooth- | 7: 3- BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
less If he continues to live upon soft food: and cer KEV FDWARD LATHROP, D. D, Stamford, C!, | 
tainly near sighted, If he continues to live tn cities | BENSON J. LOSSING, LL. D., Dover Plains, N.Y. | 
and only use his eyes upon near objects. Put there Rev. Jd. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv- 
will be other changes, easily foreshadowed by the ing Place, N.Y. J 


Trustees of Vassar College. 

Miss ABBY F. GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
sar Collewe, 

Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 

Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 

Pror. tl, C, COOLEY, Vassar College. 

Pror H. VAN INGEN, Vassar ¢ oliege, 

Misses RONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogentz, Pa. 


Presentdrittof events. Faith in revulsive measures 
and medicines for the sick 1s pow almost a thing ot 
the past. Change of habits, chanve of food, and the 
ise of specifics are now seen to be better, Change of 
the kind of food upon which we live, and the plenti- 
ful use of hot water—the one to bulld up pew tissue | 
and the other to wash out and eliminate waste and 





—_— —— ———— 


WANAMAKER’S. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan, 9, 1585, 
The impetus given by the great current of 
YS; Px WOW even'adashing through Isat year carries us 

ODIQUE forward to attempt larger things forthe new 


a ts your. 
Cures. 1888 shall be indeed a leap year; better 








ts. Burns. service and usefulness in every direction, 
Bruises § rains Circumstances combine to belp usde some 
Bikes-g- ndg fine things for our friends trom the begin- 
ving of the new vear, 
‘OF ‘ALL KINDS- We haven't more than a single sentence 
a ~See to say about great sales, We are making 


HanceBros-t¢Wu Tes them every day. That's what the store ia for, 
Sold We always bave lots of goods that are 


by fe PHILA © marked dows, 
AuDengeists A daily drum-beat calls up all the old #o!- 
& GENERAL diers of youds and gives them a doubie- 
DEALERS quick-ste p toward the door. 
—ane - So, then,note the fact that,no matter what 
the reason, there can always be found bere 
lote and lots of good things as cheap, and 
olten cheaper, than ¢leewhere—reduced 
from day today because they must be closed 
out 
yl B We cannot wait for acertain month tose! 
HE EST down, but continually watch, like the look- 
out on the snip. We seek the open chan ne! 
B of quickest progress and steer clear of ail 
LOOD that stope our way. 


Now, then, let usstrike the key-note ot 
Pp the new year, With might and wain we 
URIFIER grasp the ropes, and, as we baul, ring cut 


isthatwhich keepsthe Liver [npn eee dae 


and Stomach in healthy con- “The freshest goods” 
dition. “The choicest goods” 
coop DIC ESTION £ e “The very Lest «tl very best,” 
MEANS on 4 snrerees ee ag new 
things. our money sbali 6 fresh goods 
° ° coop BLOOD. at no greater cost ro might otherwise yo 
Nothinginthe world sosuc- into oid, bawimered-down stock, 
cessfully treats the digestive Ti us we hope to brighten our store, in 


‘ ‘ “tk crease the activity o' our stock, and greaten 
“Ot s é e ’ 
organs as Mandrake, and the one tan 


only pure, safe and reliable Th 

AB. tee _—vs “ sis is our way of starting the new year, 
preparation ol Mandrake is If you like it when you see what we are 
doing say #8 to your trienda, 


Dr. ScHENCK’S SOUS WANAMAKES, 
MANDRAKE =, & vorsann, 
Pits. 


CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philade!phia. 
For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cts. per box; Premier Artist 
8 boxes for 65 cts.; or sent by mail, postage free, on 
receipt of price. Dr.J.H. Schenck & Son, Philad’a. 


IN HAIR. 


/mN 
genta Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, | _[8%@2t0F Of the celebrated GORSANAE V 
Good Pay. A. Gorton & Co., Philada., Pa. TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPBES. 


MONT. ts Wanted, 90 t sell- 
Z Oe ddibe ace wast. pete ee. Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen \o 
Address JAY HRONSON, Detroit, Mich, | Measure their own heads with accuracy : 















“ FOR yee, INCHES, TOUPERA AND BCALFS, 
B Name printed on 3 Mixed Cards, and 100 0.1, The round of the INCH KS. 
YOUR ay Pictures, l0c, Ray Card Co Clintonville, C: head, No. 1, From ferchead back 
| No, 2. From forehead as far as bald. , 
over the head to neck, | No. 2. Over forehead ae 
EVERY MONTH. No, 3 From ear to ear far as required, 
250 32a oe | over the top. No, 3%. Over the crown of 
atonce. Our Agent’«Outfit No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 
a beauuful Satin-Lined Casket of Silverware, round the forehead. 
sent free. Writeforit. Address Walling- He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
ford Silver Co., Wallingford, Ct. Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Hall Wigs, 


Frizettes, Htaide, Curis, et., beandivality manutac- 
' ured, and as cheap as any establishinent in the 
FRE 32 COLUMN ILLI/STRATED PAPER. Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 


eive en . 
Alphabet of Success, 6% Conundrums, ete., big lot of atter ton. 
morous etories and full ouctit. all for oaly 2 cents. and oar aplendid paper for 


ung people with Jo flaw engravings sent tree, HILL VL OU., Cada, Obio FOR 
PACK May 10 0 Home Conte, One Pack Bevort Corda, One Mark Cc U R THE 
by ne Aid 










pay 4 00e OS ane parent 0 nats OSS eS, Pro«’s PATENT LaPROVED CusHionrd Ean DauMs Perlertly 
ee eee Cote 0 heey 6S-nas aap. Hee oee Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the naturel 
drum. Jnvisible, comfortable and always in position — A 


rep peter arms pu versation and even whispers heard distinetly, Bend fort 
HIDDEN NAME CARDS, = _ ; —_— -* “- wreerosed cael with teatimonials, FUER. Address orcallon 
crete, athum verses, ond the largest and Anest sample honk of new oy ¥. HISCOX, 863 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 


ards ore: mmued. All fut @ 2-cont hemp. eam (ard Works, Satuee | 


a TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 








Anyone kiowing a tune, either ‘in the head,*’ as itis called,** or able to hum, whistle or ” 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INstkI 
MENTS. In fact itinay be the first thme they have ever seen @ plane or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘*Way Down on the Swanee Kiver,’* tor Inetanee 
can play IU IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the a 
sistance of this GUIDE. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with Hoth ha 


thie 


! at 


in different keys, ‘Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together wit! 
power of making correct and harmonious chords tu accempaniments Itmust be plats 
stood that the Guide will not make an aceomplished musician without study It wil I 

of the kind, Whatitt can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL Ie to enable anyone under 

the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, withoutlever having openeda 


book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, @ ha ‘ ‘ 


quarter-pole, @ sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed en the Instrument, an 1 the pla 

reference to anything but what be ls shown by it todo, can inatew moments pay 

urately aud without the least trouble, Although It does not an fnevercan supplant regular . 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the plaver by ‘‘ear’? and all others who are the 


own instructors Ky giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY tweive 
ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with ear h Guide—the ear grow 1 tomed t 
the sounds, and the Hogers ased to the position and touch of the keys, Su, attera very tle prea 


tice with the Guiue, It will be easy to pick eut, almost with the skill and rapidity of the " 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known. 
The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common shit et muste, Kot it w tem 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn & Hutter of tune - 





defective tissue, with the mildest use of the atomic Rev. ©. 1. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn 
specific ‘ves the work, Thus new tissue ty formed: | pie, ROBT R.RAY MOND. 123 Henry st., Brooklyn, 
“he ola and waste is passed off: the systemisre- wo ww. THAW Pirtshoreh, Va sid ie 
juvenated and a new lease of Hfe given. Lives be- Hon WADE ir AMPTON Washington D.c 
come longer, health more vigorous and better Ma. W p HA ‘LIDAY. eiee in hac tidaaed 
assured.- All the revulsive medicines are seen to be Mi , H "1 Wy LULIDAY e feta WU , 
waste'ulot lifeand attacks upon vitality. HUM- Sa : : ete: 
PHREYS* SPECIFIOS have been doing this pioneer 


Mn. F. J. PELZE®, Charlestown, South Carolina, | 








work fora generation and when it is asked **will the 180 SILK FRINGE, Hidden Name, Chromo, Pacortét 
coming man take medicine ?*? it may be promptly | C3 | . ames, \ erses, Sougs, Scrap Pictures A t's 
answered **NOT MUCH.” . Outs & King, luc. BLAKE & CU., Meutowene, Coun 











FITHER PREVIOUS KNOW LEDGE OK SLUDY. A child If it ecan say its A, BKB, C's and} WA 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—ean play it, after a few attempt quite we 1 
many who would iike to be able to dothls, for their own and the amusement of others, and 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE SAY. Ite cheapne and 
ness, moreover, would inake it @ very good present to give @ person, wie ther y ng al 
Christmas Almost every home in the land has a plano, organ or me luodeon, Whereon o« t 
than one of the tamily can play With this Guide in the house everybody can make th 
gvod use of their instruments, 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage pald, on receipt of FIFTY (FEN IS (Post- 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words au efor 1 


popular sungs, will be sent with The Guide, Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
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Latest Fashion l’hases. 


There is a great difliculty in describing 
the winter gowns in such a manner as to 
make the actual novelties take the promi- 
nence they ought, because no verbal ac- 
count easily brings them to the mind’s 
eye. 

Their beauty consists in the perfection 
with which the skirts are bung, standing 
out a great deal at the back, apparently 
without any visible under-propping. ‘lhis 
is shown in one baving a gray woollen 
ground, with broad velvet stripes of terra- 
cotta, olive, brown and blue, intermingled 
with plain gray; the fulness at the back of 
the waist talls in two jelly-bag points, all 
the rest of the skirt being a most successful 
study of straight lines; the bodice is made 
quite plain in the striped material. 

Something new, something entirely dif- 
ferent from what the rest of the world has, 
isthe one chief desideratum in dress, and 
this customers may secure, if they are so 
minded, 

A tine red serge has the entire bodice 
from the throat to the edge of the basque, 
covered with inch-wide black braid taper- 
ing at the waist, a most becoming arrange- 
ment. Similar braiding is applied diag- 
onally on the sides of the skirt, between 
draperies of plain red, Braiding is becom- 
ing quite an art. 

There are almost as many braids to be 
had as threads tor embroidery. Quitea new 
kind is silk, edgod with gold or silver, 
which gives tone and substance to the 
Soutache. A gray striped had 
side panels, quite narrow, with gray silver- 
edged braid laid on gray poult de sole; a 
narrow Waistcoat of the same on the tront 
of the bodice,and forming the collar, which 


woollen 


was high and firm. 

The back of this skirt was cutentirely on 
the cross, A beautiful shade of heliotrope 
cloth was braided to the depth of half a 
yard in a large tloral pattern, with black 
and gold braid, The lower skirt was 
caught up al the side, and the braiding ap- 
peared on the bodice, 

Other gowns are trimmed with fine cord 
and braid combined, and a green eloth 
with similar braiding has the edge ot the 
skirt, cuffs and collar trimmed with otter 
and lapels of brown cloth. Another green 
dress had a pointed plastron of beige cloth, 
outlined with otter, a similar trimming 
appearing on the hem, 

Check cloths are still employed for use- 
ful winter gowns, and these are cut on a 
new principle, whereby the number of 
seams are minimised. Others have revers 
on the bodice, edged both sides with tucks, 
In some the bodices and skirts are so cut 
that, meeting, they form poiats, Plush is 
used as trimming on many cloth costumes, 
A mixture of blue and fawn cloth, braided 
in gold, a line of gold braiding carried 
down the sides of the arm. The blue cloth 
skirt falls over a beige one, richly braided, 
The jackets are truly sinart. One in beige 
cloth, showing no fastening, has a pointed, 
plastron of otter, which edges the neck and 
It is also elaborately braided ex 
with black braid, Some black 
jackets, with aiguilettes for the epaulettes, 
show a narrow red waistcoat, closely bord- 
ered with gold tiess buttons, 

The cloaks embody many 
made of tine yrenat cloth was lined 
with a tender sbade of pink satin. It was 
many rows at the aeck, while 
close-fitting oak; 
feet and suowed 


culls, 


militaire, 


new ideas. 


‘one 


wathered in 
ath 
the outer one bung to the 
Another isin green 


bon Was «4 under ¢ 
the liningg in the front. 
jush, equrlly long, with shoulder pieces, 
lengthening into hanging sleeves Inade ot 


cloth richly braided; it fits closely at the 


bacs, and is a handsome and important 
ohkitig gariuent . 
\ little novelty are boas madeoil ice wool 


in beige, to resemble otter; the gray recall- 


ing blue fox; but they are also made in 

ht pinks biues and creanis, When they 
ny just a cotutorlable, IbeXpensive Wrap 
for Lhe throatin the evening. 

As the winter advances there is a great 
demand tor wartn fabmes. The velours de 
laine is being used for mantles in decided 
colors—red, hellolrope and green, There is 
atioomn Upon them like a ripe peach, and 


e stull is soft to the touch as velvetor the 


They much used for 


finest wadding, are 


opera cloaks 

A beautiful oneot another kind,imported 
frou Paris, iS made in brown plush, the 
trout entirely yellow sauin, embroidered 
all over in tinsel thread, with tine oral 
sprays, the whole bordered with rat-tail 


tringe, alternately brown and y,old. 
‘The Kussian cloaks are the newest 
traveliog; they are an @xact cooy ol 
may be seen worn by Russian and (rer 
man Jews at Confinents! fairs They are 
lined with fur, which turns over into arol! 
collar and borders (the front. There is no 


lor 
what 
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fastening, and they are made taroughout 
coat fashion ot thick brocaded cloth. 

The newest umbrellas are of crocidilite. 
[tis mounted with chased silver handles, 
or the same in beaten gold; handles of this 
kind have never been seen before. 

Dinner gowns are now in request, and 
one in vieux rose poult de soie is trimmed 
with fine Chantilly lace. ‘This tint is still 
most fashionable, and the particular tone 
in the gown is best described asa pink 
with a dash of delicate mauve interblended, 
both colors mellowed by time, The dra- 
peries are all fringed at the edge and hang 
long, and are so caught up on the hips that 
they form a panier. The lace is carried 
across the panels, which are cut in rounded 
scallops atthe edge, and there is a high- 
looped bow atthe side, with fringed ends 
of the sane. Low bodices are universally 
worn even for theatres, and this low bodice 
is simply draped with lace, 

Beige is another favorite tone; it looks 
well by day and lights up well at night. A 
soft shade of poult desoie with panels of 
gauze guipure and watered ribbon over 
pink. The draperies are straight in front, 
caught up on the side with three looped 
ends, ending in silver and gold tags, These 
ends thus tasseled are a feature in fash. 
ions; at the back of the waist there isa 
butterfly bow, the low bodice is pointed 
back and front, and draped with the em- 
broidered gauze lined with pink. Both 
these skirts just touch the ground, 

Some uncommon dinner gowns are made 
in Indieune, or silk zephyr, which is of 
dust color, with wide interwoven border- 
ings of gold. It had been arranged as a 
kilted skirt, with the strips of gold em- 
broidery coming up the front, the upper 
skirt draped in one long piece, the two 


front ends caught up and turned back- 
wards, forming paniers—a simple and 
original treatment. Long ribbon bows 


fell at the side, and gold was interwoven 
in the bodice, A velvet gown had a wide 
plain trained skirt with a box-pleat at the 
side seams, the bodice draped with aero- 
phane starting from the shoulders, with 
tolds of velvet on the outside; the sleeves 
plain to the elbow, with aerophane falling 
below, The shade of the velvet was bronze, 
which harmonised well with the cream 
acropbane, 

Anything distinctively new in millinery 
is welcome, The Tara is a floral bonnet, 
made up with no foundation save the stems 
of roses, and is trimmed with rose, sham- 
rock and thistle, a pretty combination. 
The Angouleme hat has three points, 
which meet in the centre; it is made in felt 
or velvet. It formims a pointin front, and 
turns up square-at the back. It might 
have surmounted powdered haira bundred 
years ago, it is so quaint and so eminently 
becoming. 





Odds and Ends, 
ABOUT HOUSEHOLD DECOKATIONS, 

There is a great demand for old furni- 
ture for the decoration of modern homes. 
Old tables, chairs and other articles, labor- 
iously carved by hand, are being gathered 
froin their hiding places in the old world 
and put on the market tor the rich. 

The furniture makers are imitating the 
antique, and in many cases producing 
more artistic work in the style of the past 
ages than the artisans of those times have 
lett. There is no reliable test of old artistic 
furniture. No tormula can be given to in- 
sure the buyer against making mistakes, 
The framework may be what it professes 
to be, for it pays better to buy old side 
boards and secretaries made originally in 
plain wood and add the inlaying and the 
carving than to make the whole thing new 
from the foundations, 

Some of the results of this enriching pro- 
cess, to use the trade term, are quite equal 
to the old work. Although the business of 
thus meeting the demand for old work 
without the trouble of hunting it up is dis- 
honest, such dealers have greatly encour- 
aged artistic workmansbip in good mar- 
quetry or old furniture; beside which the 
trade have discovered that the present pas- 
sion for old furniture is nota mere caprice, 
that it is quite distinct from the taste for 
the antique, and has its root im a genuine 
| preference tor certain types of furniture 
| Which were made a century ago, and which 
| it is their interest to supply as well as it was 
| that of their predecessors. 
| Choice foreign carving on pianos and 





Other articles of furniture is grounaed out, 
that is, sunk into the wood, 80 as not to in- 
| terfere with real use, and is applied spar- 
| ingly and with exquisite effect. This light 
| sunk carved work has the advantage of 
preserving gold and coloring when used. 
| Dining-room furniture in antique oak is 
; very handsome, The forms grow more 
massive, the carving more elaborate, ibere 


is a tendency to soften the outlines, mass- 
ing the effect in a strong fashion, over an 
etched or finely picked background. 

Oval forms seem to be the tavorite in 
chamber turniture. One very fine model 
is developed in mahogany, the bedstead 
has a medium high head and foot board 
both of oblong torm, finely beaded along 
the edge, highly polished in the centre 
space. 

One benefit otf the craze for the antique 
is the introduction of handsome carvings 
and tine wood finishings in the decoration 
of interiors. . 

A popular dwelling interior has the cen- 
tre wall space covered with the sponge fin- 
ish in plain panels, while the freize is treat- 
ed in color; the background has a metalic 
touch of sparkling golden bue, while over 
this are clustered great ears of corn, with 
the husks drawn back. Another treize 
shows grasses and the fronds of ferns just 
unfolding, above a border of copper-col- 
ored surface,surmounting the plain sponge- 
touched centre wall space. 

Draperies of deep brown velours are used, 
and prove very effective, throwing into 
great prominence the soft, warm brown 
tones of the wall. 

Screens are useful to hide open doors in 
summer, to intercept searching draughts 
in winter, to break the monotony of square 
rooms, to hide odds and ends which are 
useful but create a litter if left about, to 
screen from view details of service at meals 
and for ornament. 

Dining-room screens should be massive 
and somewhat somber. Carved frames 
are suitable for painted tapestry, heavy 
embroideries, brocaded silk, or raised lin- 
crusta. Ebonized wood picked out witn 
gold, and stained bamboo are handsome. 

Light and fanciful screens are suitable 
for drawing-room or boudoir, while plush 
is eflective. 

Screens should never be incongruous 
with their surroundings. 

Rich stained glass is beautiful for tire 
screens. Silvered glass painted in oils is 
pretty. Ferns and bowers dried and 
placed between two clear glasses are 
charming. 

Fire screens should be transparent or 
semi-transparent, giving a view of the fire, 
while atfording protection from it. 

Colored gauze or boiting cloth, decorated 
with painting or needlework, is admirable 
for a fire screen. 

Raised lincrusta, decorated with metal- 
lic colors, makes a handsome and inexpen- 
sive screen. 

Japanese embroideries on black or col- 
ored gauze are pretty in tront of a window 
where the view is undesirable. 

Folded cbhintz in light bamboo frames 
makes fresh and gay screens for bed- 
rooms. 

Scrap screens or colored pictures, Christ- 
mas and birthday cards, etc., are bright 
and interesting for smoking and morning 
rooms. Mastic varnish should be used, as 
it does not turn yellow and discolor the 
pictures, 

lor large screens one design carried right 
through the three panels looks less stiff 
than using an entirely separate subject for 
each panel. 

Indian footwork screens are in many de- 
signs, some exquisitely pretty. 

The Japanese screens are infinite in 
variety, and almost invariably good in de. 
sign. The Japanese know how to occupy 
a space rather than fill it 

A simple realistic branch thrown across 
a panel with true artistic feeling will be far 
more pleasing and truly decorative in et- 
fect than if the whole space be covered 
with a labored design. 

A very effective square screen car be 
made by placing on a ground of old gold 
plush a stuffed peacock, the body and 
head projecting, while the outspread tail 
lies flat against the background. 

Smali two-told or three-fold screens can 
be devised in endless variety. These are 
in reality wore tor ornament than use, and 
may be as fanciful as inventive genius can 
make them. 

A very original three-fold screen ex 
ecuted to order tor a dining-room, reyard- 
less of cost, Was made as follows: In the 
middle of the centre panel was mounted a 
beautifully stuffed group of pheasants; the 
background composed entirely of pheas- 
ant’s feathers, made to present a smooth, 
even surface of rich coloring. The panels 
on either side were treated in precisely the 
saine manner, only wild ducks were sub- 
stituted for pheasants. The contrast thus 
obtained of velvety greens and browns 
was indescribably beautiful. The whole 
was mounted in richly carved oak of a 
dark shade, 

OO DP— rr 
THe weakest spot in every man is where 





he thinks himself to be the wisest. 





Confidential Correspondents. 


W. C.,—The law requires that your wife 
should sign the deed, also in transferring property 
that is sold, and left to you by your father 


M. W. B.—We only know of his having 
two children, and we canno* give their names. One 
isa Catholic priest, and the ether is married to a 
Heutenant in the navy or army, we are unable to say 
which. 

Mrs. J. G. H.—We do not give the names 
of business houses in this colamn. Senda postal ad- 
dressed to yourself, and we will forward the required 
information. The real name of the song Is **Juanita.** 
That of the waltz is **‘Tyrolean Waltz.*’ 

HarRrRy.—If you have good iiitative 
powers, itis, no doubt, possible for you to become a 
ventriloquist, after reading one of the books you 
mention, Ventriloquism issimply a trick, and does 
not depend upon any peculiarity in the vocal organs. 


HENRY.—The most appropriate birthday 
presents to young ladies are books, papers, maga- 
zines, or some neat little personal ornament, of no 
mreat pecuniary value. All depends ov the re- 
lationship, the degree of intimacy, and the position 
in society. 

PestLe. — The vampire-bat of South 
America is a blood-sucker; the harmless little bats of 
this country prey on insects—in fact, they fulfill the 
same purpose in the economy of nature in checking 
the multiplication of nocturnal insects as the swal- 
lows do with regard;to the diurnal. The Marches were 
the old boundaries between Fngland and Wales and 
England and Scotland. 

BatTes.—The authorities give the year 42 
as the date at whicn the Apostle Peter went to Rone 
and became bishop of that diocese. It was not till 
many years afterwards that the Bishop of Rome be- 
came the head of the Church, and took precedence 
of all other ecclesiastical magnatesas the Pope. But 
in speaking of the subject historically, Peter, the 
first Bishop of Rome, ts also called the first Pope. 


DaTE.—There bave been traditions trom 
time immemorial with regard tothe mystical pow- 
ers supposed to be possessed by the seventn son of a 
seventh son. But to be the seventh son of a first, or 
second, or sixth, or eighth son, orany son excepta 
seventh son, is not supposed to give one any peculiar 
powers, Thereare many families in which there are 
seven sons or more; and, of course, in every such 
family there is s seventh son, 


J. Y.—Suppose the lady had played such 
a trick on either of vou, how would you like to 
have her behave inthe matter? You did wrong to 
write her the letter,and you are doing wrong to keep 
stillaboutit while other persons are subjected to 
suspicion and accusation on account of your conduct, 
You should let the lady know the truth of the mat- 
ter. Itis not likely that sne would be very unfor- 
xiving, if you should frankly own up to the truth, 

Su BSCRIBER.—It is not the practice, al- 
though vou may have noticed it in one or two in- 
strnces, to distinguish between Scotch and Irish 
names with the prefix Mac or © by using an Inverted 
comma in one case and an apostrophe in the other— 
an apostrophe being almost universally employed in 
both instances. The prefix hasinall such cases the 
same meaning— son — corresponding with Fitz in 
names of Roman origin, and with Apin Welsh sur- 
names, 

J. R, O.—Time balls are balls which fall 
ata particular moment of time. They are usually set 
in some highfand conspicuous place, and where they 
can be seen by the multitude, and are connected by 
delicate machinery and electrical wires with a clock 
which keeps accurate time, Atthe moment the ball 
is to fall, say precisely at noon, the machinery at- 
tached to the clock is brought in contact with tbe 
electrical battery and wire that connect with the 
ball, and the ball falls instantaneousiv; and by its 
fall, the fact that it is precisely twelve o*clock, noon, 
is communicated to the public. 


=. G. M. S.—You hava met one you love 
just a little too late. The positionis a very difficult 
one, You are engaged to a girl for whom you do not 
vare. Take the inanly course and tell her how your 
feelings have changed; if she binds you after that, 
then stand to your bargain like aman, and take all 
the consequences, though we warn you that the said 
consequences will be bitter, ‘Our acts our anges 
are;’’ you have blundered into a rash engagement: 
you have wasted a girl's the, and your fate now de- 
pends on her, Act like a brave and honorable tellow, 
and tell tbetruth, Itis a miserable affair; but un- 
fortunately the mysterious world ts full of tronic 
situations, 


PoETRY.—The Gulf Stream derives its 
name trom the Gulf of Mexico, out of which itflows 
between the coast of Florida on the one side, and 
Cuba and the Bahama Islands and shoals on the 
other, Witha breadth of about fifty miles in its nar- 
rowest portion, and a speed at times of five miles an 
hour, it fowe along our coast in a north-easterly di- 
rection, gradually widening in volume and slacken- 
ing in velocity until it reaches Ne wfoundiand, where 
it turns off and crosses the Atlantic in two portions— 
one turning eastwards towards the Azores and Mo- 
rocco, the other going to lave the shores of Britain, 
Norway, etc. Its waters are of a deep blue, which 
clearly defines it from the light green of the seas 
through which it passes in its early course; and it 
abounds with masses of sea-weed, and with fish and 
animalcule, As it leaves the Mexiean guif it has a 
warmth of 56° Fah., several degrees higher than that 
of the ocean at the equator; and even by the time it 
has reached the coast of Labrador the temperature 
has only fallen to 75°, 


YounG,—The production of a good, clear, 
heaithy complexion is not so difficult a ‘task as jis 
xenerally supposed ; it depends upon perfect health 
of body. Late hours, crowded parties, heated and 
improperly-ventilated rooms, and the breathing of 
carbonic acid gas, these cause a disturbance of the 
vital tunctions, and consequently tmpair the com- 
plexton, The occupations of mary females, espe- 
clally sempstresses aud dressmakers, are of a nature 
to impair their bodily health, and of course destroy 
that freshuess and beauty of skin which they origin- 
ally possessed ‘n common with the la‘ies whose 
dresses they make, Like them, they are confined in 
close and crowded rooms; but they are employed, be 
sides, in laborious occupations, and cramped by the 
attitude which they are forced to assume during from 
ten to twelve hours dally. Goodness of complex- 
fon, whether the skin be fair or brown, is incompa- 
Uble with excess of Lodily or mental labor, or exce: > 
of pleasure and dissipation. Proper atten tion to the 
skin, plenty of exercise in the open air, wholesome 
aiet, reasonable hours, and occasions! medicine, wi! 
do moreto beautity the complexion than all th 
medicine which could be prescribed, 
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